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ABSTRACT 
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disabilities are presented in chart form, indicating roles for each 
part of the education system. (Contains 51 references.) (SW) 
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FOREWARD 



The Task Force on the Education of Students with Dis- 
abilities was established by the Texas State Board of 
Education in September 1993 and given the following 
charge: 

The task force will examine the condition of special 
education services in Texas and develop a policy to 
increase the achievement of students needing special 
education services and to promote excellence and 
equitv for all students in achieving real world results. 
Developed in light of the current condition of special 
education services, discussions with Texas citizens, 
and the opinions of experts, the policy will comple- 
ment current policies on early childhood, elementar\\ 
middle, and high school education. The task force 
will present the policy and recommendations to the 
State Board of Education and the Commissioner of 
Education, 

MEMBERSHIP 

The task force was composed of teachers^ one para- 
professionaU school administrators, parents, com- 
munity service professionals, one university profes- 
sor, one business professional, and individuals who 
fulfilled multiple roles as parents, education profes- 
sionals, or local school board members. The task force 
members also represented a balance of interests and 
backgrounds in special and regular education. Slightly 



more than half the parents on the task force had chil- 
dren receiving regular education services. Teachers 
and administrators on the task force were evenly di- 
vided between those carrying out regular and special 
education assignments. Five members of the State 
Board of Education and representatives of the Texas 
Department of Mental Health Mental Retardation, the 
Texas Department of Protective and Regulatory Ser- 
vices, and the Texas Rehabilitation Commission ser- 
ved as ex officio members. 

POLICY DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 

The task force met during the 1993-94 school year. In 
addition to hearing presentations from expert speakers, 
parents, teachers, and agency staff, the task force gen- 
erated the set of ideas upon which the language of the 
policy was developed. At seven public hearings across 
the state, the task force received or?l testimony from 
252 individuals and written testimony from 38 indi- 
viduals. In addition to the public hearings, task force 
members visited 35 schools to observe the educational 
programs offered students with disabilities and to dis- 
cuss issues with regular and special educators, stu- 
dents, and others. In order to familiarize themselves 
with a variety of programs, task force members visited 
programs ra ^ging across urban, suburban, and rural 
settings, as well as elementary, middle/intermediate, 
and high schools, and one community college. Among 
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the variety of classrooms and programs observed were 
self-contained special education classes for students 
whose disabilities would be considered severe and 
profound; regular education classes containing stu- 
dents with disabilities such as visual or hearing im- 
pairments, learning disabilities, and emotional dis- 
turbances; classes offered through Regional Day 
School Programs for the Deaf; and adaptive behav- 
ior classes. From the community college visit, the 
task force members gathered information about the 
transition of students with disabilities from a second- 
ary to post-secondary educational setting. From this 
comprehensive development process, the task force 
formed the policy and recommendations for imple- 
mentation. Decisions about the ideas and recommen- 
dations ;^resented in the policy and this report were 
made by t ~>nsensus. 



REPORT ORGANIZATION 

The report centers around the policy on the education 
of students with disabilities developed by the task 
force and adopted by the State Board of Education in 
July 1994. The recommendations and the report itself 
contain the views of the majority of the task force, 
present the foundation upon which they developed the 
policy, ai:d suggest strategies for implementation of 
the adopted policy. 

The report begins with an analysis of the need for re- 
structuring services for students with disabilities. Next, 
the report moves through each section of the policy, 
discussing the relevant information rrad, heard, or 
observed which led the task force to its views. Then, it 
presents the recommendations for implementing the 
policy goals and statements contained in that section. 
Finally, the report identifies immediate first steps in 
the implementation of this policy. The task force be- 
lieves the changes resulting from the implementation 
of this policy for students with disabilities will ulti- 
mately improve the education of all students through- 
out the state, promoting both excellence and equity 
throughout the public education system. 
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POLICY STATEMENT 



MISSION 

The vision of the educational system in Texas is to 
support the intellectual, academic, linguistic, social, 
emotional, and physical development of all students to 
their full educational potential. It is the responsibil- 
ity of all members of the educational community to 
provide appropriate services to all students with 
disabilities that promote maximum access to oppor- 
tunities for their individual development and future 
employment and independent living, as well as parti- 
cipation in their communities. The ultimate goal of 
service delivery for students with disabilities is their 
integration and participation in the general education 
program when it meets the identified needs of each 
student. This mission statement complements previ- 
ously adopted Mission Statements for Early Childhood 
and Elementary Education, Middle School Education, 
and High School Education and recognizes students 
with disabilities as equally valued members of those 
student bodies. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Graduates of Texas schools lead successful lives as 
contributing members in their families, in their em- 
ployment and educational endeavors, in their social 
and leisure activities, and in their communities. These 
results are possible through an educational system 



designed to set high expectations, value individual 
differences, and recognize that students, regardless 
of disability, are students first. This system is ground- 
ed in an educational philosophy that embraces each 
student and promotes family and community partner- 
ships. This philosophy recognizes that each child, 
whatever his or her level of ability, has significant 
contributions to make, both as a child and as an adult. 
Recognizing that most students with disabilities use 
the same curriculum and assessment as other students, 
special services or modifications are provided to all 
students who require them in order to benefit from 
their educational program. 

The philosophy of the Uvery of services to stu- 
dents with disabilities i ..idividually focused, recog- 
nizes learning differences, and promotes the develop- 
mem of studems by challenging them to grow intellec- 
tually, academically, linguistically, socially, emotion- 
ally, and physically through participation in the entire 
life of the school. Service delivery is designed to meet 
student needs through an array of educational environ- 
ments and is not determined by setting or funding 
source. It promotes the dignity of the individual and 
the family, fostering a sense of belonging for A\ stu- 
dems regardless of background or abilities. Service 
delivery decisions are based on a belief of shared 
responsibility for the preparation of all studems for 
future success among all educators, parents, students, 
and community members. 
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ASSESSMENT, CURRICULUM, 
AND INSTRUCTION 

Appropriate assessment, curriculum, and instruction 
are provided and modified, as needed, to support the 
continuous progress of each student with disabilities 
toward explicit goals set forth in an individual plan. 
Designing this plan, based upon initial assessments 
to identify specific needs, is a shared responsibility 
among parents, students, administrators, teachers, and 
school support personnel. Individuals from social ser- 
vice agencies and others also participate, when ap- 
propriate. The design process includes teachers pre- 
pared to work with students in general education 
classes, as well as teachers with more specialized 
training. The plan is designed to maintain high expec- 
tations for each student's growth and achievement 
from all educational personnel, family members, and 
the sti>dent. The goals in the individual plan create a 
comprv. iCnsive educational experience, appropriate to 
cacb individual, that prepares each student for mean- 
ingful and productive employment, further education, 
reci cation, and independent living. 

The education of students with disabilities occurs 
through a variety of individualized strategies and in a 
variety of settings designed to preserve and promote 
both the student's dignity and opportunity to gain 
meaningful and valued knowledge and skills. Because 
positive social interaction enhances learning, the 
educational system provides options for meaningful 
peer-to-peer interactions among and between students 
with and without disabilities. Teachers and support 
staff engage all students in learning experiences in the 
classroom and throughout the school that are challeng- 
ing, developmentally and age-appropriate, meaningful, 
and realistic. Although mutual learning and many 
valuable experiences occur naturally among students 
with and without disabilities, effective educators 
intentionally create a climate that addresses the needs 
of students with disabilities for social acceptance and 
support within the classroom and throughout the 
school. Teachers, administrators, and support staff 
integrate instructional resources and technology into 
classroom curriculum and instruction modified in 
ways that support the learning processes of students 
with disabilities and promote classroom interactions. 



Most students participate in the same assessment pro- 
cess. For students with disabilities, asse . .rents are 
selected, added, or modified on an individual basis to 
provide the most valid information about their pro- 
gress in achieving the intellectual, academic, linguis- 
tic, social, emotional, and physical goals established 
in their individual plans. Teachers modify classroom 
assessment or develop alternative means to judge more 
accurately the effectiveness of instruction for students 
with disabilities. As a result of these assessments, 
teachers make adjustments in curriculum and in- 
struction to enhance the progress and achievement 
of individual students. 

All students, including students with disabilities, are 
expected to participate in self-evaluation and goal- 
setting. Based upon high quality information from an 
array of sources about student progres'^ and learning, 
students, family members, and educators discuss op- 
tions and make informed decisions about the students' 
educational programs. 

While most students will receive the same curriculum, 
teachers provide modifications for students with 
disabilities to address the needs specified in each 
student's individual plan. The cuniculum provides 
multiple opportunities for intellectual, academic, 
linguistic, social, emotional, and physical growth 
and achievement. Acquiring skills and knowledge 
for transition to a meaningful adult life is a priority 
of long range planning for students with disabilities. 

Success in educating students with disabilities is 
reached through appropriate and accessible school 
and community learning opportunities created to meet 
the unique needs of each child. Campuses and districts 
responsible for the education of students with disabili- 
ties are accountable for student learning and growth 
toward the goals specified in individual plans. The 
state accountability system incorporates information 
on the progress and achievement of students with 
disabilities in meeting individual plans. Success is 
achieved when students participate in the economic, 
social, civic, and cultural activities of their community. 
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PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

The entire school staff creates a culture that appreci- 
ates diversity among students; models a welcoming 
attitude toward students with disabilities and their 
parents in the school, classroom, and community; and 
holds high expectations for student progress and 
achievement. 

Administrators, teachers, and support staff possess 
comprehensive and specific knowledge and skills 
needed to implement a variety orcurricular, instruc- 
tional, and assessment modifications and to use a 
variety of staffing arrangements to develop the unique 
strengths of their students, as well as meet their indi- 
vidual needs. Teachers with more specialized training 
support other educators in meeting specific student 
needs. School staff are knowledgeable about the 
challenges facing students with disabilities outside 
of school and strive to enable students with disabili- 
t to transfer what is learned in school to other set- 
tings. Dedicated to expanding their knowledge and 
skills to better serve the emerging needs of students 
with disabilities, school staff actively seek appropriate 
opportunities for professional development and for 
sharing with others the knowledge and skill gained. 

Administrators, teachers, and support staff are pre- 
pared through preservice and inservice programs to 
work coUegially with other professionals and the 
staffs of social service agencies and community or- 
ganizations for the benefit of their students. School 
staff are prepared to support the families of students 
with disabilii ^s through frequent, sensitive, and open 
communication about the educational needs, progress, 
and achievements of their children. School staff are 
knowledgeable of family, school, and community re- 
sources available to support students with disabilities 
and are able to connect these resources to benefit their 
students. School staff advocate for students with dis- 
abilities by educating the wider community about 
students' needs, hopes, and achievements. School staff 
consistently exhibit the highest levels of professional 
and ethical conduct in their work with students and 
families. 



Organizatioi; 

A unified organizational structure of the educational 
system reflects the shared responsibility for the edu- 
cation of every student It allows for the full array of 
services and seuings for all students, recognizing and 
protecting individual strengths and addressing in- 
dividual needs. The structure fosters maximum col- 
laboration between educators who have been trained 
in general and specialized fields, enhancing the ability 
of the system to promote individual growth and 
achievement. Funding for the delivery of services to 
students with disabilities is determined by what ser- 
vices are delivered rather than where services are 
delivered. 

Organizational flexibility in areas such as staffing, 
funding, educational setting, the instructional day and 
calendar, assessment, and planning time enhances the 
ability of educators to meet the individual needs of 
each student. State and local accountability systems 
incorporate students with disabilities, measuring the 
effectiveness of instructional practices in meeting 
short-term and long-term goals. Those responsible for 
the delivery of services to students with disabilities 
engage in a continuous process of evaluation and 
improvement activities. 

FAMILY AND COMMUNITY 

Schools are the centers linking a variety of services to 
students and their families. Strong partnefrships among 
various agencies enhance coordinated service delivery 
and reflect the uniqueness of the local community. 
Regardless of the nature of the service delivery, it is 
focused on long-term objectives for successful integra- 
tion of the students into the life of their communities. 

School staff welcome parents as partners in the edu- 
cational process and seek to foster positive, supportive 
interactions between home and school, valuing par- 
ental knowledge and expertise concerning their chil- 
dren. Schools involve parents in training, evaluation, 
and decision making opportunities. All participants in 
the education and service delivery process, including 
students* parents, educators, and other community ser- 
vice agencies, share information concerning available 
resources. Educators take responsibility for i-ducating 
parents of students with disabilities concerning their 
rights and responsibilivies. 
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Educatcrs, parents, post-secondary education and 
training organizations, the business community, and 
other service providers support joint planning activi- 
ties for the coordination of services and transition to 
post-secondar>' educational or career activities. Busi- 
ness and school partnerships are essential in identity - 
ing job opportunities and skill requirements for stu- 
dents receiving special services. School and work- 
based training opportunities are provided for students 
with various abilities, challenging their further growth 
and development intellectually, academically, linguis- 
tically, physically, emotionally, and socially. Post- 
secondary education and training programs offer 



opportunities for students to increase their skill and 
knowledge and facilitate future employment and in- 
dependent living. 

Coordinated staff training programs and planning play 
a critical role in successful delivery of services from 
various agencies. Service delivery is designed to fit the 
needs of the individual student and family, with par- 
ental and student preferences playing a key role in 
developing a comprehensive long range plan and co- 
ordinating the development of short-term objectives 
and service delivery plans. 
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OVERVIEW 



The Task Force on the Education of Students with 
Disabilities was created by the State Board of 
Education in September 1993 and directed to: 

• examine the condition of special education 
services in Texas and, 

* develop a policy to increase the achieve- 
ment of students needing special education 
services, promoting excellence and equity for 
all students in achieving real world results. 

The 32 members of the task force included teachers, 
one paraprofessional, school administrators, parents, 
community service professionals, one business pro- 
fessional, one university professor, and individuals 
who fulfilled multiple roles as parents, education pro- 
fessionals, or local school board members. The task 
force members also represented a balance of interests 
and backgrounds in special and regular education. Five 
members of the State Board of Education and repre- 
sentatives of the Texas Department 3t Mental Health 
Mental Retardation, the Texas Department of Protec- 
tive and Regulatory Services, and the Texas Rehabili- 
tation Commission served as ex officio members. 



This initiative is the fourth in a series addressing 
the education of Texas students. Previously adopted 
policies for early childhood/elementary, middle grade, 
and high school education lay the foundation for 
future reform, opening the door to local innovation 
within a broad framework defining quality education 
for all students. Since the state has specific respon- 
sibilities with regard to the education of students 
with disabilities, the State Board of Education estab- 
lished this task force to develop a policy that fur- 
ther defines and integrates those policies, recog- 
nizing that the previously adopted policies are rele- 
vant to students with disabilities as valued members 
of those student bodies. 

The task force, through its review of current research 
and statewide data on services to students with dis- 
abilities, as well as consideration of public testimony, 
discussions with educators and others around the state, 
and opportunities to visit regular and special educa- 
tion programs in schools, developed a policy which 
provides a framework for the restructuring of ser- 
vices for students with disabilities. This framework 
emphasizes the importance of designing services 
based on individual strengths and needs, promoting 
the holistic development of students in a variety of 
areas, and working in concert with all parties to 
achieve long-term goals. 
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THE NEED FOR CHANGE 

The task force's review of background information, 
combined with reading materials, discussions, class- 
room visits, and expert speakers, identified several 
important issues in relation to special education ser- 
vices. The background information indicated that 
males and African Americans were over-represented 
in current special education programs. The achieve- 
ment gap between students with and without disabili- 
ties increased as students progressed through school. 
Coupled with the achievement gap are higher reten- 
tion rates for students with disabilities, indicating lack 
of academic success. Life after leaving the public 
schools, in terms '--f employment, further education, or 
leisure activities, for students with disabilities has not 
reached a level of participation comparable to students 
without disabilities. Clearly, providing students with 
disabilities an equitable and excellent education 
presents a challenge for schools. 

In response to rising public expectations for higher 
levels of achievement and acquisition of more com- 
plex skills for all students, schools have begun the 
process of restructuring their organization, curricula, 
instruction, assessment, staff development, and com- 
munity relationships. The policies previously adopted 
by the State Board of Education for early childhood/ 
elementary, middle, and high school education specifi- 
cally call for widespread restructuring of schools. The 
restructuring that occurs in response to those policies, 
as well as the Policy Statement on the Education oj 
Students with Disabilities {\994) must incorporate 
a commitment to improve services for students with 
disabilities. 

One trend brought to the attention of the task force is 
an educational initiative called "the inclusion move- 
ment." The task force studied the subject of inclusion 
extensively, through readings and presentations by 
expert speakers, in order to understand the issues 
involved. Based upon the philosophy that all '^tadents 
should be educated in the regular classroom in the 
neighborhood school with nondisabled peers accompa- 
nied by appropriate training and supports, the inclu- 
sion movement has generated both strong support and 
strong reservations among parents and educators. Mov- 
ing beyond the concepts of least restrictive environ- 
ment and mainstreaming, inclusion supporters seek to 



open classroom doors closed to students with disabil- 
ities and change fundamental attitudes in school and 
society toward those students. The issue of inclusion 
has been framed also in terms of a student's civil 
right to an integrated educational setting. In addition, 
those favoring inclusion seek both access to the full 
academic curriculum, as well as opportunities for 
social interaction with nondisabled, age-appropriate 
peers. Those who had reservations about inclusion 
focused mainly on their concern that students with 
sensory impairments could not have all of their educ- 
ational needs met in the regular classroom. They were 
also concerned that for some students with disabili- 
ties who had already been unsuccessful in the regu- 
lar classroom, particularly students with emotional 
disturbances or learning disabilities, inclusion would 
close off other placement options. It was generally 
agreed that, while inclusion in school or the commu- 
nity should be the goal for all students with disabili- 
ties, some students with more intensive disability- 
specific needs will need time in alternative settings. 
Those with reservations also believed that it is the 
civil right of students with disabilities to have the 
opportunity to an education equal to that provided 
students without disabilities. If students were included 
who do not have the skills to access the regular cur- 
riculum, then they would not have their civil rights 
met. Task force members were also concerned that in- 
clusion of students with disabilities would place un- 
realistic demands upon teachers, leading to reduced 
achievement for students without disabilities. How to 
respond to the inclusion movement framed many task 
force deliberations. 

Another issue that emerged addressed the quality and 
preparation of educators in terms of meeting (he needs 
of students with disabilities. The National Agenda 
for Achieving Better Results for Children and Youth 
with Disabilities (1994) lists professional develop- 
ment as one of the critical reform issues. The task 
force heard examples of specific needs that profes- 
sional development might address: changing teacher 
attitudes toward students with disabilities, lack of self- 
confidence in ability to teach students with disabilities, 
lack of background and skill to make modifications 
in regular classrooms, and lack of teamwork skills. 
Low certification standards for sign language inter- 
preters, as well as shortages of interpreters and itin- 
erant teachers who provide occupational and physical 
therapy, orientation and mobility, and speech therapy, 
were also issues brought to the attention of the task 
force. 




In addition, concerns about the working relationships 
between schools, families, and communities were 
raised. Because of increasingly diverse student and 
community populations, schools face new challenges 
as they strive to meet even the traditional expectations 
of teaching the basic curriculum. Employers* expecta- 
tions for entry-level skills have moved from basic 
reading, writing, and computation to skills in problem- 
solving and teamwork. The needs of students with 
disabilities demand improved working relationships 
between families and schools, as well as schools and 
the larger community. Addressing these demands for 
new working relationships among all who are respon- 
sible for educating students with disabilities was an 
issue brought to the task force. 

The effectiveness of special education programming 
given the increasing numbers of students served and 
the increasing costs emerged as another important 
issue examined by the task force. Issues S: Options 
In Restructuring Schools and Special Education Fro- 
grams (\992) suggests establishing a system of ac- 
countability for all educational programs as one funda- 
mental component of school reform. If one indicator 
of success of the special education program is the suc- 
cess of its students after leaving public school, then 
the task force determined there is reason to be con- 
cerned. The Texas longitudinal study of the experi- 
ences of students with disabilities examined success 
in employment, independent living, recreation, and 
post-secondary education. Jobs held by students with 
disabilities tended to be low paying, part-time, entry- 
level positions in service occupations with little ex- 
pectation for significant advancement. A large pro- 
portion of students with disabilities lived with par- 
ents after leaving public school. Within the first year 
of leaving school, leisure activities for students with 
disabilities changed from interacting with social 
(roups to more independent activities, such as reading 
.A watching television. Socializing with individuals 
who are not disabled declined. Only 25 percent of the 
students with disabilities attended post-secondary 
school during the year after leaving public school. 
Although these findings are preliminary, they are re- 
flective of the results of the National Longitudinal 
Transition Study of Special Education Students. That 
study also examined the academic records of students 
with disabilities throughout secondary school and 
found that grades were lower for students with dis- 
abilities in academic classes than in other classes. Ad- 
ditionally, the study found that students with disabili- 



ties took fewer academic classes as they progressed 
through secondary school. The national movement 
toward world class standards in core content areas 
and the Texas recommended high school program 
hold the potential to significantly affect the curriculum 
offered and the performance expectations for all stu- 
dents in Texas schools. How that reform movement 
will incorporate the needs of students with disabilities 
for appropriate learning opportunities is a continuing 
issue of concern. Clearly, preparing Siudents for life 
after school is a significant challenge for schools, one 
which must be addressed more effectively. 

A NEW VISION 

There are five fundamental concepts that underlie the 
policy: individualization, collaboration, communi- 
cation, integration, and transformation. Change should 
be undertaken when it serves to make these concepts 
a reality in our schools and classrooms. 

Building upon the policy for high school education 
which calls for individual education plans for every 
student, this task force extends that recommendation 
to all students with disabilities at all grade levels.With- 
in this context, the task force came to value the sys- 
temic flexibility needed to foster creative responses 
necessary to help each student realize full academic, 
intellectual, linguistic, physical, emotional, and social 
potential. 

Through the policy development process, many task 
force members came to believe in the need for sys- 
temic reform, reflecting the particular strengths of 
schools and communities across the state, that would 
enable educators to produce better outcomes for all 
students, including those with disabilities. In such a 
system, accustomed roles would be altered, and all 
educators, not only special educators, would accept 
the education of students with disabilities as an in- 
herent responsibility. Collaboration and teamwork 
will be called for: collaboration among teachers; 
collaboration among teachers and administrators; 
collaboration among school personnel and other 
service providers; collaboration among school per- 
sonnel and parents; collaboration among teachers 
and students; and collaboration among students them- 
selves. Teachers in such a system will view themselves 
not as specialists, but as generalists, working across 
disciplines to diagnose and solve student learning 
problems. 
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The task force envisions a system where teamwork is 
the norm and open communicatior is a valued feature. 
Everyone involved in the education of students would 
talk and listen simply as individuals interested in the 
best education possible for all students, without need- 
ing to filter what is said or heard through preconceived 
perceptions of the various roles represented. Bene- 
fitting students would take precedence over protecting 
what exists in terms of organizational structure or edu- 
cators* roles. The task force made a commitment to 
value the voice of each participant in the policy de- 
velopment process, whether it was the voice of a class- 
room teacher, a student, a paraprofessional, a parent, 
a researcher, or a special educator. That same commit- 
ment must be made by all individuals responsible for 
improving the education of students as they discuss 
reforms over the coming months and years in every 
school. TJbe reform process will be long, complex, and 
challenging for all involved. However, the rewards, in 
terms of students better served within their classrooms, 
schools, and communities, becoming more productive 
and happier in their daily living, will justify the effort. 

Over the policy development process, the task force 
-.icountered individuals and groups advocating various 
positions regarding the inclusion movement. The task 
force recognized that the educational system must be 
restructured if more students, decided on a student- 
by-student basis and appropriately supported, are to 
receive their education in regular education classrooms 
in their neighborhood schools. This must be balanced 
by the preservation of other options for students with 
specific disability needs. The task force acknowledges 
that there will always be a need to provide special ser- 
vices to some students, but also believes the sys- 
tem should not unnecessarily limit who may provide 
quality instruction or where it may take place. Like- 
wise, when students need intense support or instruc- 
tion or have specific needs related to their disability, 
they must have access to an appropriate setting and 
must be served by educators with disability-specific 
knowledge and skill. Regardless of where the edu- 
cation of students with disabilities takes place, it must 
be remembered that the ultimate goal of service deli- 
very is the integration and participation of students 
with disabilities in the full regular educational program 
when it meets the identified needs of each student. 



IMPLEMENTATION STEPS 

The task force calls for a comprehensive, coordinated 
effort to improve the quality of education for students 
with disabilities. As the state sets standards for what 
students are to know and be able to do, expectations 
for students with disabilities must be incorporated into 
those standards. As the state designs and selects ways 
of holding schools accountable for student progress 
and achievement, students with disabilities must be 
included in that system. The task force recommends 
that all state level educational initiatives, especially 
those to revise and reform curriculum and assessment, 
recognize and respond to issues related to students 
with disabilities as an integral part of the initiative. 

In calling for a unified organizational structure, the 
task force reinforces its belief that all educators are 
responsible for the education of all students. Through a 
unified structure, the task force sees a realistic avenue 
for achieving educational excellence and equity for 
all students, including those with disabilities. The task 
force calls upon the state, regional, and local edu- 
cational agencies to move toward an organization 
structure where special education is not considered 
a separate educational system. Educator preparation 
and certification requirements must support a more 
unified system in which educators are belter prepared 
to meet a wider spectrum of student needs within the 
restructured classroom. The task force recommends 
that the Texas Education Agency initiate efforts to 
revise state and federal statutes or regulations which 
require the labeling of students as a requirement for 
receiving special education services. These labels 
reinforce the perception of separate systems of edu- 
cation for students with and without disabilities. These 
reforms present a considerable challenge and will re- 
quire a carefully designed change process accompa- 
nied by long-tenn commitment of adequate resources. 

This policy impacts everyone responsible for the edu- 
cation of students with disabilities from birth through 
age 21: the schools* professional and non-professional 
staff members, families, and community service agen- 
cies. By the intent of this policy statement and federal 
legislation, business and community organizations 
have enhanced responsibilities to employ and support 
individuals with disabilities after leaving school. The 
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broadest possible distribution of this policy statement 
is essential to initiate dialogue among all those who 
must be involved. As stakeholders participate in the 
restructuring process, they are more likely to make and 
sustain the substantive changes required for students 
with disabilities to lead more productive lives. 

From all stakeholders, the task force heard a common 
theme, that to improve the education of students with 
disabilities will require better prepared school staff 
members, especially classroom teachers. The State 
Board of Education's policy statement and the task 
forceps recommendations cannot be accomplished 
without significant investments of time and money 
in high quality professional development. Learning 
to work in instructional teams and other flexible 
arrangements will require not just inservice aware- 
ness sessions, but sustained support as changes are 
implemented within the classroom. Educator prepara- 
tion programs must demonstrate that teachers and 
administrators exiting those programs are better 
prepared to make and support curricular and instruc- 
tional modifications to accommodate various dis- 
abilities. As teachers acquire new knowledge and 
skills, they will need time to reflect upon the success 
of their new practices and time to plan together with 
other educators to individualize instruction for all 
students. The task force calls upon the legislature to 
provide the financial support to gain the time and 
expertise needed to improve the education of students 
with disabilities. 

One of the first concerns voiced by the task force was 
a concern that the policy actually have an impact, that 
it would not be just a statement adopted by the State 
Board of Education and then ignored in practice by 
educators and others. Indeed, the first question often 
asked of task force members as they met in schools or 
held public hearings was, "What happens next?" The 
task force recommends that the Texas Education 
Agency conduct an annual review of the implemen- 



tation status of the Policy Statement on the Education 
of Students with Disabilities (1994) and report the 
results to the State Board of Education. 

As districts and campuses restructure educational 
programs and changes occur in schools and class- 
rooms, rich opportunities to study and disseminate 
what is learned often slip away. This task force sup- 
ports the design and implementation of a program of 
research focused upon the changes made in class- 
rooms, campuses and districts, and communities in 
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response to this policy statement and the task 
recommendations. Such a program of research would 
examine changes in student growth, development, and 
achievement associated with restructuring schools for 
all students, as well as impioving services for students 
with disabilities. There is a need for comprehensive, 
longitudinal research that will systematically identify 
creative ideas and effective suggestions for improving 
educational practice. These ideas and suggestions can 
then be disseminated and adapted by other class- 
rooms, campuses, and communities. 

The task force strongly believes that the time for mak- 
ing a unified system of service delivery a reality in the 
state of Texas is now. The state should not undertake 
reform agendas that do not fully incorporate services 
for students with disabilities. Nor will reforms gained 
in the education of students with disabilities survive 
in the absence of general education rel. m. As reform 
focuses on educating an increasingly diverse student 
body, both special education and regular education 
have expertise to contribute toward that goal. 

Systemic reform, reform involving all levels and par- 
ticipants in the educational system, becomes more and 
more critical as changes in our society in^^rease. Such 
reform is absolutely necessary, and further, now is 
the time to create a system engineered to ensure 
success for all students and for all those called to 
educate them. 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 



Question: 

Since the State Board of Education's policies on early 
childhood/elementary, middle grades, and high school 
apply to all students, why is there a separate policy for 
the education of students with disabilities? 

ANSWER: 

The State Board of Education established the Task 
Force on the Education of Students with Disabilities 
to develop a policy complementary to the policies 
already in place for early childhood/elementary, mid- 
dle grade, and high school education. This policy also 
addresses more specifically those conditions which 
must exist if students with disabilities are to achieve 
equity and excellence in the public education system. 
Each of the policies is stated in the present tense, 
recognizing that the conditions envisioned in each . 
may not be current practice but where the state 
plans to be in the future. 



question: 

How does this policy relate to the documents, A 
Leadership Initiative for Improving Special Education 
Services in Texas and A Leadership Initiative for Im- 
proving the Education of Students Who Are Deaf or 
Hard of Hearing, produced by the Texas Education 
Agency in 1992? 

answer: 

The documents, A Leadership Initiative for Improving 
Special Education Services in Texas and A Leadership 
Initiative for Improving the Education of Students Who 
Are Deaf or Hard of Hearing, were developed to pro- 
vide guidance in improving achievement of students 
with disabilities. After a series of public hearings 
around the state, the State Board of Education estab- 
lished the Task Force on the Education of Students 
with Disabilities to develop a policy statement. This 
policy statement and the leadership initiatives contain 
many of the same concepts. Because the Policy State- 
ment on the Education of Students with Disabilities 
was adopted by the State Board of Education, it takes 
precedence over the leadership initiatives. To the 
extent that there is lack of congruence between the 
policy statement and the initiatives, the leadership 
initiatives will be revised. 
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Questions: 

Does this policy mandate inclusion? Does the policy 
seek to abolish the array of settings? Doesn't the em- 
phasis on individualization to meet identified needs 
stress separation of students rather than integration? 

answer: 

As a policy of the State Board of Education, this state- 
ment does not mandate inclusion. Instead, it seeks to 
provide the state with direction and guidance for im- 
proving the education of all students, including those 
with disabilities. The task force placed primary em- 
phasis upon meeting the needs of each student with 
all other considerations becoming secondary. Because 
some students may benefit most from services deliv- 
ered in specialized settings, the task force recom- 
mended retaining all setting options where services 
designed to meet individual needs are provided. 

Question: 

How does the policy affect the legal rights and privi- 
leges of students with disabilities? 

answer: 

As a policv, this statement does not affect any rights 
guaranteed students with disabilities by state or federal 
law. Specifically, program planning for students ehgi- 
ble for special education services continues on an indi- 
vidual basis with the admission, review, and dismissal 
committee (ARD) writing the individual education 
plan (lEP) and determining placement in accordance 
with federal law. In addition, students with handicap- 
ping conditions who do not qualify for special educa- 
tion services are protected from discrimination under 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. This 
policy establishes a vision for students with disabili- 
ties which reaches beyond these legal sanctions to af- 
fect perceptions and shape actions toward a shared 
responsibility. 



QUESTIONS: 

How will this policy affect students without disabili- 
ties, especially gifted and talented students? Won't 
having special education students in the regular class- 
room slow down the academic progress of students 
without disabilities? 

answer: 

This policy both depends upon and contributes to re- 
structured schools for all students, schools that are 
student-centered. That significant learning occurs 
v/hen students communicate with other students who 
bring different perspectives and abilities to the task is 
welfdocumented. Having opportunities for diverse 
learners to work together in the regular classroom does 
not mean that teachers should not nor cannot meet the 
individual needs of students, whatever their character- 
istics or needs. Neither does it mean that teachers can- 
not use flexible grouping for instruction. It does mean 
that classrooms and schools must be restructured, 
more flexible, and more responsive to students' needs, 
as well as the needs of educators for training and 
support. As schools are restructured to become more 
student-centered, then academic achievement will 
not decrease, but will improve for all students. 

Questions: 

How will teachers be able to give all students the same 
curriculum and assessments? Will teachers have to 
water down the curriculum to serve students with dis- 
abilities in the regular classroom? Will schools be able 
to reach rigorous academic expectations if students 
with disabilities are moved into regular classrooms 
more often? 
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answer: 



QUESTION: 



All students must have access to a high quality cur- 
riculum that moves them toward achievemem of 
broadly stated learning goals. To ensure that all stu- 
dents have this access, schools must provide training 
and instructional support to classroom teachers sc 
that the task of delivering individualized instruction 
becomes more manageable. The task force expects the 
majority of students with disabilities to complete a 
high quality curriculum when modifications are pro- 
vided to meet their individual needs. Likewise, stu- 
dents with disabilities will participate in the assess- 
ments expected of all students, modified, if needed, 
to provide them an equitable opportunity for success. 

QUESTION: 

Why is support for teachers and students so crucial 
to improving services for students with disabilities? 

ANSWER: 

Educational programming for students with disabilities 
occurs on an individual basis, designed to meet identi- 
fied educational needs. For students to be successful 
learners, the support they require must accompany 
them to the classroom. Likewise, teachers need sup- 
ports in order to meet the specific needs of students 
with disabilities in their classrooms. Supports may 
take the form of adjustments to student-teacher ratios 
when students who need additional teacher time and 
attention are part of the classroom. Supports for teach- 
ers and students may also take other forms, such as 
consulting with another professional who has expertise 
in the specific disability, more time to work individu- 
ally, different equipment or materials, or another pair 
of hands in the classroom. The educational success of 
students with disabilities depends in large measure on 
the availability of appropriate educational supports- 



Why would the task force recommend that students 
with disabilities be included in the state accountability 
system? 

answer: 

To the extent that many students with disabilities are 
excluded from the state accountability system, schools 
and districts may be inclined to focus attention and 
resources more fully on those who are included. As 
schools and districts provide all students a well- 
rounded, high quality curriculum, then more students 
should be prepared for success as measured by the 
Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS). It also 
means that alternate ways to measure progress for 
some students with disabilities must be developed. 
These alternative measures should be incorporated into 
the accountability system for Texas schools. The state 
accountability system should include, rather than ex- 
clude, students with disabilities. 

QUESTIONS: 

What about safety concerns? What happens when a 
student who is identified as emotionally disturbed be- 
haves inappropriately in a regular education class or 
when a student who is medically fragile needs imme- 
diate attention? 

ANSWER: 

Every student, with or without disabilities, must be 
assured a safe place to learn. This means that support 
and alternatives are readily available to both students 
and teachers as the need arises. Schools must be struc- 
tured and staffed so that all students receive what they 
need to be successful. Since trained individuals should 
be available to provide medical services to students, 
educators would not be expected to perform these 
tasks. School staff should be trained in basic emer- 
gency first aid and CPR, in case of accident or injury 
to any student on campus. 
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Question: 



question: 



How will relationships among communities, families, 
and schools be affected as educational services to stu- 
dents with disabilities are improved? 

ANSWER: 

Strengthened linkages between communities, fami- 
lies, and schools form the foundation of the policy. 
Open communication facilitates these new linkages. 
These linkages recognize and reinforce the interde- 
pendence of all who work toward the highest levels of 
achievement and development for students with dis- 
abilities. As students with disabilities become better 
prepared at every level of schooling to assume fuller 
adult roles, communities, families, and schools must 
be responsive to those new expectations for employ- 
ment, recreation, civic responsibilities, and further 
educational opportunities. 



For this policy to work, won*t schools, administrators, 
and teachers have to operate in very different ways 
than they do now? 

ANSWER: 

Educators must continue to refme and extend their 
skills, as well as adjust attitudes and perceptions, 
to accommodate the changing nature of the student 
population and society's expectations. As schools 
strive to improve services to students with disabilities, 
increased demands will be placed upon educators; 
however, these increased demands must be accom- 
panied by increased support for educators and stu- 
dents. As school professionals seek to better serve all 
students, they must engage in a process of continuous 
^.rofessional growth and skill development. In doing 
so, they model a commitment to life-long learning for 
their students and communities. 
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THE CASE FOR RESTRUCTURING 



The task force began its work by reviewing the status 
of special education services and emerging state and 
national trends and issues. The task force found a pic- 
ture of continued growth nationally in the numbers of 
students identified for special education services and 
in the level of funding designated to support those ser- 
vices. Since 1976, when the Education for AH Handi- 
capped Children Act took effect, the number of stu- 
dents identified nationally for special education ser- 
vices increased from 3,708,913 to 4,817,503 by 1990. 
Nationally, the cost of special education programming 
increased from SI billion in 1977 to S30 billion in 
1994 (U.S. News and World Repon 1994). In Texas 
public schools, the number of studen.^' identified for 
special education services increased froi \ 158,712 in 
1977 to 350,398 in 1990. In jhe l992-9.> .^chool year, 
365,292 individuals or 10 percent of those enrolled in 
Texas schools were identified for special education 
services. That year, school districts in Texas budgeted 
over 1 3 percent of their operating expenses to the spe- 
cial education program (TEA, October 1993). The in- 
creasing numbers of students identified to receive 
special education services at increasing costs was a 
fundamental concern to be addressed by the task force. 

One trend brought to the attention of the task force 
is an educational initiative called "the inclusion move- 
ment." The task force studied the subject of inclusion 
extensively, through readings and presentations by 



expert speakers, in order to understand the issues in- 
volved. Based upon the philosophy that all students 
should be educated in the regular classroom in the 
neighborhood school with nondisabled peers accompa- 
nied by appropriate training and supports, the inclu- 
sion movement has generated both strong support 
and strong reservations among parents and educators. 
Moving beyond the concepts of least restrictive en- 
vironment and mainstreaming, inclusion supporters 
seek to open classroom doors closed to students with 
disabilities and change fundamen':al attitudes in school 
and society toward those students. The issue of inclu- 
sion has been framed also in tck-ms of a student's civil 
right to an integrated educational setting. In addi- 
tion, those favoring inclusion seek both access to 
the full academic curriculum, as well as oppor- 
tunities for social interaction with nondisabled, age- 
appropriate peers. Those who had reservations about 
inclusion focused mainly on their concern that stu- 
dents with sensory impairments could not have all 
of their educational needs met in the regular class- 
room. They were also concerned that for some stud- 
ents with disabilities who had already been unsuccess- 
ful in the regular classroom, particularly students with 
emotional disturbances or learning disabilities, in- 
clusion would close off other placement options. It 
was generally agreed that, while inclusion in school or 
the community should be the goal for all students with 
disabilities, some students with more intensive disabil- 
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ity-specific needs will need time in alternative settings. 
Those with reservations also believed that it is the civil 
right of students with disabilities to have the opportu- 
nity to an education equal to that provided students 
without disabilities. If students were included who 
do not have the skills to access the regular curriculum, 
then they would not have their civil rights met. Task 
force members were also concerned that inclusion 
of students with disabilities would place unrealistic 
demands upon teachers, leading to reduced achieve- 
ment for students without disabilities. How to respond 
to the inclusion movement framed many task force 
deliberations. 

Another issue that emerged addressed the quality and 
preparation of educators in terms of meeting the needs 
of students with disabilities. The National Agenda for 
Achieving Better Results for Children and Youth with 
Disabilities (1994) lists professional development as 
one of the critical reform issues. The task force heard 
examples of specific needs that professional develop- 
ment might address: changing teacher attitudes toward 
students with disabilities, lack of self-confidence in 
ability to teach students with disabilities, lack of back- 
ground and skill to make modifications in regular 
classrooms, and lack of teamwork skills. Low certifi- 
cation standards for sign language interpreters, as well 
as shortages of interpreters and itinerant teachers who 
provide occupational and physical therapy, orientation 
and mobility, and speech therapy, were also issues 
brought to the attention of the task force. 

In addition, cone ^rns about ihe working relationships 
between schools, families, and communities were 
raised. Because of increasingly diverse student and 
community populations, schools face new challenges 
as they strive to meet even the traditional expectations 
of teaching the basic curriculum. Employers' expecta- 
tions for entry-level skills have moved from basic 
reading, writing, and computation to skills in problem- 
solving and teamwork. The needs of students with 
disabilities demand improved working relationships 
between families and schools, as well as schools and 
the larger community. Addressing these demands for 
new working relationships among all who are respon- 
sible for educating students with disabilities was an 
issue brought to the task force. 



The effectiveness of special education programming 
given the increasing numbers of students served and 
the increasing costs emerged as another important 
issue examined by the task force. Issues & Options In 
Restructuring Schools and Special Education Pro- 
grams (1992) suggests establishing a system of ac- 
countability for all educational programs as one funda- 
mental component of school reform. If one indicator of 
success of the special educational program is the suc- 
cess of its students after leaving public school, then 
the task force determined there is reason to be con- 
cerned. The Texas longitudinal study of the experi- 
ences of students with disabilities examined success in 
employment, independent living, recreation, and post- 
secondary education. Jobs held by students with dis- 
abilities tended to be low paying, part-time, entry- 
level positions in service occupations with little expec- 
tation for significant advancement. A large proportion 
of students with disabilities lived with parents after 
leaving public school. Within the first year of leaving 
school, leisure activities for students with disabili- 
ties changed from interacting with social groups to 
more independent activities, such as reading and 
watching television. Socializing with individuals who 
are not disabled declined. Only 25 percent of the stu- 
dents with disabilities attended post-secondary school 
during the year after leaving public school. Although 
these findings were preliminary, they are reflective of 
the results of the National Longitudinal Transition 
Study of Special Education Students. That study also 
examined the academic records of students with dis- 
abilities throughout secondary school and found that 
grades were lower for students with disabilities in 
academic classes than in other ^Masses. Additionally, 
the study found that students with disabilities took 
fewer academic classes r^s they progressed through 
secondary school. The national movement toward 
world class standards in core content areas and the 
Texas recommended high school program hold the 
potential to significantly affect the curriculum offered 
and the performance expectations for all students in 
Texas schools. How that reform movement will incor- 
porate the needs of students with disabilities for ap- 
propriate learning opportunities is a continuing issue 
of concern. Clearly, preparing students for life after 
school is a significant challenge for schools, one 
which must be addressed more effectively. 
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NLTS: CHARACTERISTICS OF SECONDARY STUDENTS 
IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 

The National Longitudinal Transition Study of Special Edu- 
cation Students, a six-year, national study of 8,000 youth 
with disabilities, provides a description of youth who par- 
ticipated in special education in secondary school, as well 
as their lives after school. 

Background Characteristics 

• The majority of secondary students with disabilities 
had cognitive learning problems. More than half were 
learning disabled and nearly Oiie-fourth were mentally 
retarded. The average IQ for secondary students with 
disabilities was 79. 

• They are more likely than their peers to be male, poor, 
African American, and from single parent households. 
In 1986, 68 percent of students with disabilities and 
40 percent of students without disabilities lived in 
households with less than $25,000 annual income. 
One-fourth of youth in the general population were 
living in single-parent households, the situation for 
37 percent of smdents with disabilities. 

Secondary School Experiences 

• More than 90 percent of sUidents with disabilities atten- 
ded regular schools; however, more than one-third of 
youth with visual impairments or multiple disabilities 
and two-thirds of the youth with hearing impairments 
attended special schools. 

• Students with disabilities earned lower grades than their 
nondisabled peers; they achieved an average CPA of 
2.3 compared to the 2.6 GPA of the general population. 
They eamcd approximately half the credits needed for 
graduation through academic classes, an aver».ge of 12 
academic credits. Their grades were lower in academic 
classes than in other classes, and they took fewer aca- 
demic classes each year as they moved through high 
school. 

• Two-thirds of the secondary school students with 
disabilities failed at least one course during high 
school and most of those were smdents with serious 
emotional disUirbances or learning disabilities. 

• By 12th grade. 89 percent of smdents with disabilities 
were taking a vocational education class; one-third 
took a concentration of vocational classes, at least 
four classes in a single skill area. Only one in four 
participated in a work experience program. 

• Smdents with hearing and visual impairments took aca- 
demic classes and pursued post-secondary education at 



virtually the same rate as smdents in the general 
population. 

• Smdents with disabilities spent 70 percent of their class 
time in regular education classes. Time spent ranged 
from a high of 87 percent for smdents with visual im- 
pairments to a low of 32 percent f r smdents with 
multiple disabilities. Nearly one-quarter were fully in- 
cluded in regular education classes, while 3 percent 
spent their time entirely in special education classes. 
Substantial differences were found among students 
with the same disability. 

After School Experiences 

• A disproportionate number of smdents with disabilities 
dropped out of school: 38 percent compared to 24 per- 
cent of smdents without disabilities. Rates were dis- 
proportionally high for smdents with serious emotional 
disturbances, learning disabilities, mental retardation, 
and other health impairments. 

• Approximately half of the students with serious emo- 
tional dismrbances dropped out of school. Within five 
years of leaving school, 75 percent had been arrested 

• Forty-six percent of the youth with disabilities who 
have been out of school up to two years were compet- 
itively employed. Within five years of leaving school, 
the rate for the general population had increased to 69 
percent while that of youth with disabilities had in- 
creased to 57 percent. 

• Few smdents with disabilities moved into post- 
secondary education. Fewer than one-third, a rate less 
than half that of the general population, attended post- 
secondary education in the three to five years after 
leaving school. 

• Overall, 19 percent of students with disabilities had 
been arrested within two years of leaving school; 
after three years, the rate was 30 percent For high 
school dropouts with disabilities, the arrest rate was 
even higher, 56 percent had been arrested within three 
years. The majority of arrests involved smdents with 
serious emotional dismrbances, of whom 58 percent 
had been arrested. 

^Compiled from The National Agenda for Achieving 
Better Results for Children and Youth with Disabilities. 
June 1994. and testimony presented by Dn Mary Wagner, 
Project Director of the National Longitudinal Transition 
Study of Special Education Students, to the Subcommit- 
, tee on Select Education and Civil Rights of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, March 10, J 994, 
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In addition to examining state and national issues and 
trends, the task force reviewed basic statistical infor- 
mation regarding students with disabilities. Patterns 
related to grade levels, gender, ethnicity, disabilities 
represented, instructional settings, retention and drop- 
ping out, and academic achievement formed the foun- 
dation for the policy recommendations generated by 
the task force. 

Grade level patterns 

In 1992-93, approximately 10 percent of the students 
attending Texas public schools received special edu- 
cation services. The number of students receiving 
special education services varied widely at different 
grades. (Figure 1.) The highest participation rate in 
special education services (93.8 percent) occurred in 
early education (EE). Early education includes Early 
Childhood Intervention (ECl), Preschool Programs for 
Children with Disabilities (PPCD), Head Start, Title 
XX, and other programs for students not actually 
placed in a state approved pre-kindergarten program. 
Early education also includes migrant three-year-olds. 



The ECI programs are provided for infants from birth 
to age three who are developinentally delayed. PPCD 
programs are provided for students ages three through 
five. Children who are visually or auditorially im- 
paired become eligible for special education sei-vices 
at birth. The very nature of the eligibility require- 
ments for these programs explains the high pan.icipa- 
tion rate in special education services occurring at this 
grade level. 

In contrast to early education, pre-kindergarten classes 
had the lowest participation rate in special education 
services (2.5 percent). State-funded pre-kindergarten 
classes are provided for students who are three or four 
years old and unable to speak and comprehend the 
English language or from a family whose income, 
according to standards set by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, is at or below subsistence level. 

Although relatively small numbers of students in 
kindergarten and first grade were identified for spe- 
cial education services (4.8 and 8.6 percent, res- 
pectively), the largest increase in the participation 



Figure 1. Pei rentage o! Special Education Participants 
and Non-Partlclpanls by Grade Level (1992-93) 
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raie occurred between kindergarten and first grade. 
Excepting early education, the highest special edu- 
cation participation rates occurred in grades 3 through 
6, with rates ranging from 12.1 percent to 12.7 percent. 

Significant numbers of students participating in special 
education services also qualified as at-risk or economi- 
cally disadvantaged: 47.7 percent of participants were 
considered at-risk and 52.2 percent were considered 
economically dv. -advantaged, percentages well above 
those of non-: ;v. tial education participants. A high 
proportion of students participating in special educa- 
tion also participated in vocational programs. 

GENDER PATTERNS 

Texas schools enrolled approximately equal numbers 
of male and female students. However, a different ratio 
emerges in special education: males received special 
education services at a rate nearly twice as high as 
females, 13.6 percent to 6.9 percent, respectively. The 
highest participation rates for both males and females 
occurred at grade 4, with 16.5 percent and 8.6 percent, 
respectively* receiving services. (Figure 2.) 



RACE AND ETHNICITY PATTERNS ♦ 

Of the total number of students participating in special 
education, 50.5 percent were White, 31.6 percent were 
Hispanic* and 16.9 percent were African American, 
Less than I percent were Asian or Native American. 
This compares with an overall state student population 
representation of 48.4 percent for White students, 34.9 
percent for Hispanic students, 14.3 percent for African 
American students, and 2.4 percent for Asian or Native 
American students. (Figures 3. and 4.) Kindergarten 
presented a different participation pattern from other 
grades: 61.2 percent of the students receiving special 
education services were White, 25.1 percent were 
Hispanic, and 12.9 percent were African American. 
The highest participation rate for White students was 
in kindergarten, Hispanic students reached their high- 
est participation in grade 5 with 34.3 percent, while 
African American students reached their highest pro- 
portion in grade 12 at 19.1 percent. 

When special education participation is examined 
within each ethnic group, differences in participa- 
tion rates were evident. Across all grades, 12.2 per- 



Flflure 2. Comparison of Special Education Participants 
and Non-Partlclpants by Gondsr (1 992-93) 
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Figure 3, Race / Ethnicity of Special Education Non-Particlpants (1992-93) 
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Figure 4. Race / Ethnicity of Special Education Participants (1992-93) 
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FIaur» 5. Perc«nt»g« of Special Education P«rtIciP«2|?^^. 
and Non-Partlclpants Within ^lal / Ethnic Qroupa (1M2-03) 
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cent of African American students, 10.8 percent of 
White students, 10.6 percent of Native American stu- 
dents» 9.3 percent of Hispanic students, and 3.4 per- 
cent of Asian students received special education ser- 
vices. Participation rates for special education services 
reached their peaks at grade 5 for Native American 
students (16.9 percent). African American students 
(15.1 percent), and Hispanic students (12.3 percent). 
The peak for White students occurred in grade 3 at 
13.1 percent. (Figure 5.) 

PATTERNS FOR ETHNICITY, 
GENDER, AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PARTICIPATION 

Within ethnic groups, males and females exhibited dif- 
ferent participation patterns. The male participation 
rate across all ethnic groups was nearly twice that of 
females, a pattern which also held within each ethnic 
group. The highest rate of female participation within 
any ethnic group was associated with African Ameri- 
cans (8.0 percent), followed by Native Americans 
(7,9 percent), Whites (7,2 percent), Hispanics (6.4 
percent), and Asians (2,3 percent). The highest partici- 
pation rate for males within any ethnic group was for 



African American males, where 16.3 percent of 
males were participants. White (14.2 percent). Native 
American (13.1 percent), and Hispanic (12.2 percent) 
males showed roughly similar participation rates. 

DISABILITY PATTERNS 

The numbers of students with various health impair- 
ments remained relatively constant across grades; 
however, this is not the case for other disability cate- 
gories. More than half of the students receiving special 
education services were learning disabled, while the 
next most frequent group (23.1 percent) was compris- 
ed of students with speech impairments. No other dis- 
ability accounted for more than 8.0 percent of the stu- 
dents receiving special education services. (Figure 6.) 

Several trends emerged when looking at the numbers 
of students receiving special education services at dif- 
ferent grades. 

• Students with speech impairments represented by 
far the largest group receiving special education 
services from eariy education through grade 3, 
peaking at 70.2 percent in grade 1 . 

• Beginning with grade 4, students with learning 
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Figure 6. Percentage of Special Education Participants by Disability 
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Figure 7. Percentage of Special Education 
Participants by Instructional Arrangement 
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disabilities represented the majority of the stu- 
dents receiving special education services. By 
grade 9, 72.0 percent of the students receiving 
special education services were learning disabled. 

• The percentage of students with mental retarda- 
tion increased from kindergarten (5.9 percent) 
through grade 12 (18.6 percent). Students with 
disabilities who have not yet reached 22 and who 
have not yet graduated are probably included in 
grade 12, thereby making mental retardation the 
second most frequent category at that grade. 

• The percentage of students with emotional distur- 
bances increased from 1 .4 percent in kindergarten 
to peak in grade 9 at 1 1.8 percent. 

PATTERNS IN lNSTRUCTION.\L 
SETTINGS 

Nearly half the sir.dents with disabilities ari ser\'ed in 
the resource room. In 1992-93, students wr;re counted 
in the resource room setting when they received spe- 
cial education instruction or related services in a 
school district setting for less than 50 percent of the 
regular school day. Regardless of the percent of time 
the student spent in special education, this setting 
included any supportive special education services 
provided in the regular education classroom such as 
that provided directly by helping teachers or aides/ 
interpreters. The resource room setting, which reached 
the point of heaviest use in grades 5 through 9, was 
the most commonly used setting for students with 
learning disabilities. Approximately 78 percent of the 
students with learning disabilities were served in the 
resource room in grades 4 through 6. (Figure 7.) 

Twenty percent of the students with disabilities vere 
served without a special instructional setting, most 
commonly those receiving speech therapy. Tie next 
most common instructional arrangemenis were self- 
contained classrooms on the regular campus for stu- 
dents with severe disabilities or with mild/moderate 
disabilities. In 1992-93, the self-contained severe set- 
ting provided special education instruction and related 
services for students with severe disabilities in a self- 
contained program for most of the regular school day. 
These students were attending no more than two regu- 
lar education classes. The self-contained mild/moder- 
ate setting provided special education instruction and 
related services to students with mild or moderate dis- 
abilities in the self-contained program for 50 percent 



or more of the regular school day. Together, these in- 
structional arrangements were used by approximately 
24 percent of the students with disabilities. Students 
with mental retardation were served most frequently 
(66.3 percent) in the self-contained severe setting on 
the regular campus. 

The mainstream instructional arrangement was used 
for 6 percent of students with disabilities. To be count- 
ed in this setting in 1992-93, students received in- 
direct special education services, such as curricular 
or instructional modifications, special equipment, 
consultation or incidental direct services, while being 
maintained in the regular classroom. 

Students with emotional disturbances were most often 
served on the regular campus in either the resource 
room or the self-contained classroom for students with 
severe disabilities. Use of the self-contained classroom 
was more common through grade 3, when the resource 
room became the more frequent setting. 

RETENTION AND DROPOUT 
PATTERNS 

Being retained in grade and dropping out of school 
are indicators of student non-success. Students with 
disabilities differed from their nondisabled peers in 
these two areas. In school year 1992-93, almost 
163,000 students were either retained in grade (PK-8) 
or not advanced to the next grade (9-12). Of these, 
over 27,000 or 17 percent were students participating 
in special education. Retention rates for students re- 
ceiving special education services are higher than 
those for their peers; the overall annual rates are 7.8 
percent compared to 4.4 percent. The highest retention 
rate for students with disabilities occurred in grade I 
where 21.7 percent were retained, while the second 
highest rate occurred in grade 9 with 16.7 percent 
retained. The highest retention rate for students with- 
out disabilities occurred in grade 9 at 14.1 percent. 

In 1991-92, 9.1 percent of school dropouts were spe- 
cial education participants. Of the 4,858 reported spe- 
cial education dropouts, 20.8 percent failed to return in 
the fall even though they were promoted. In general, 
the proportion of dropouts who were special education 
participants decreased through high school grades. 
Students with learning disabilities represented 42,9 
percent of the reported special education dropouts. 
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Failure to return to school in the fall after being pro- 
moted was especially high in grades 7 (52.5 percent) 
and 8 (47.2 percent). Beginning in grade 9, students 
were more likely to drop out during the regular school 
year. 

When dropout patterns from different ethnic groups 
were examined in terms of special education partici- 
pation, it is evident that patterns vary across ethnic 
groups. Of the students participating in special edu- 
cation. Whites dropped out at the highest rate ( 1 1 . 1 
percent), followed by African Americans (9.1 percent), 
Hispanics (7.9 percent), and Native Americans (6.8 
percent). 

ASSESSMENT PATTERNS 

The Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) 
provides information relative to the performance of 
students participating in special education compared to 
their peers. In 1993, TAAS tests for writing, reading, 
and mathematics were given in grades 4, 8, and 10. 
Students with disabilities may be exempted from the 
TAAS through the admission, review, and dismissal 



process and the individual education plan prepared 
for each student who receives special education ser- 
vices. According to the Spring 1993 reports, exemp- 
tions for special education participants ranged from 6 
percent of the total student population at grade 4 to 
4 percent in grade 10. (Figure 8.) 

Moving from grade 4 to grade 10, the gap between 
special education participants and non-participants, 
reported in terms of percentage of students passing 
a particular test, steadily increased. For example, for 
the grade 4 writing examination, 83 percent of the 
non-special education participants and 59 percent of 
the special education participants passed. By grade 10, 
81 percent of non-special education participants had 
passed while 41 percent of the special education parti- 
cipants had done so. When looking at the percentage 
of students who passed all three tests, the gap between 
participants and non-participants also grew. In grade 4, 
25 percent of special education participants passed all 
three tests compared to 49 percent of non-special edu- 
cation participants. By grade 10, only 15 percent of the 
special education participants passed all three tests 
while 51 percent of the ncn-participants did so. 



Figure 8. Percentages of Special ^<^^<i^^^<>Jl^f^^l^f'^^^ 

Passing Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) (1992-93) 
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State Funding patterns 



Summary 



State funds for special education are distributed 
through the Foundation School Program. State statute 
defines instructional arrangements for special edu- 
cation services and establishes cost adjustment weights 
for each instructional arrangement, such as resource 
room or vocational adjustment clas^i Dm. These fund- 
ing weights, when applied to the basic per pupil al- 
lotment, generate funds for special education services. 
Historically, higher funding weights have been provid- 
ed for more restrictive instructional settings. For ex- 
ample, the resource room arrangement generated fewer 
dollars than did the self-contained severe setting. Sig- 
nificant changes in funding weights took effect in the 
1994-95 school year. Most notably, distinctions be- 
tween weights for the two types of self-contained 
classrooms, severe and mild/moderate, were elimi- 
nated, and the mainstream arrangement increased 
from 0.25 to 1. 1. In addition, the state school fund- 
ing weight fell by nearly half, from 5.0 to 2.8, as the 
fund-ing weight for resource room increased from 2.7 
to 3.0 These changes in funding weights were de- 
signed to encourage changing placements from more 
to less restrictive instructional settings. 

DISTRICT BUDGETED FUNDS 

Comparing district budgeted operating expenditures 
for school year 1992-93 revealed that the regular edu- 
cation program accounted for 65.1 percent of the bud- 
get, followed by special education which accounted 
for 13.0 percent. From 1990 to 1993, district budgeted 
special education expenditures increased slightly, 
while the regular education expenditures decreased 
slightly. These district reported expenditures do not 
reflect the total resources available for public edu- 
cation in Texas since the figures do not include the 
value of other services or materials provided from 
other sources. 



The task force's review of this background informa- 
tion, combined with reading materials, discussions, 
classroom visits, and expert speakers, identified sev- 
eral important issues. The background information 
indicated that males and African Americans were over- 
represented in current special education programs. The 
achievement gap between students with and without 
disabilities increased as students progressed through 
school. Coupled with the achievement gap are higher 
retention rates for students with disabilities, indicating 
lack of academic success. Life after leaving the public 
schools, in terms of employment, further education, or 
leisure activities, for students with disabilities has not 
reached a level of participation comparable to students 
without disabilities. Clearly, providing students with 
disabilities an equitable and excellent education pre- 
sents a challenge for schools. 

In response to rising public expectations for higher 
levels of achievement and acquisition of more com- 
plex skills by all students, schools have begun the 
process of restructuring their organization, curricula, 
instruction, assessment, staff development, and com- 
munity relationships. The policies previously adopted 
by the State Board of Education for early childhood/ 
elementary, middle, and high school education specifi- 
cally call for widespread restructuring of schools. The 
restructuring that occurs in response to those poli- 
cies, as well as the Policy Statement on the Educa- 
tion of Students mth Disabilities {\994) must incorpo- 
rate a commitment to improve services for students 
with disabilities. 
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MISSION AND PHILOSOPHY 



The State Board of Education Task Force on Students 
with Disabilities was charged with examining the cur- 
rent state of education for students with disabilities 
and developing policy and recommendations for im- 
plementation to the State Board of Education. This 
initiative is the fourth in a series addressing the edu- 
cation of Texas students. Previously adopted policies 
for early childhood/elementary^ middle grade, and high 
school education lay the foundation for future reform* 
opening the door to local innovation within a broad 
framework defining quality education for all students. 
Since the state has specific responsibilities with regard 
to the education of students with disabilities, the State 
Board of Education established this task force to de- 
velop a policy that further defines and integrates those 
policies, recognizing that the previously adopted poli- 
cies are relevant to students with disabilities as 
valued members of those student bodies. 

There are five fundamental concepts that underlie the 
policy: individualization, collaborati-^n, communica- 
tion, integration, and transformation. Change should 
be undertaken when it serves to make these concepts a 
reality in our schools and classrooms. 



"Education reform move- 
ments in the country, and 
there have been many, 
typically have not focused 
on public responsibility 
for educating all students." 

^Moats cfe Lyon. Learning Dis- 
abilities in (he U.S.: Advocacy 
Science, cfe the Future of the Field. 
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INDIVIDUALIZATION 

As part of its work, the task force traveled throughout 
the state, visiting schools and listening to the public. 
Members saw a variety of students with a variety of 
needs and observed schools creating a variety of re- 
sponses to those needs. These responses acknowledged 
the unique nature of each student, as well as the unique 
nature of each school and community. Such individu- 
alization, in the view of the task force, is equally valu- 
able to students with or without disabilities. In addi- 
tion, the task force developed the position that the 
educational system should center on the student, as- 
sume each student is gifted with a unique combina- 
tion of abilities, and devote sufficient resources to 
address areas of educational need for all students. 

Building upon the policy for high school education 
which calls for individual education plans for every 
student, this task force extends that recommendation 
to all students with disabilities at all grade levels. With- 
in this context, the task force came to value the sys- 
temic flexibility needed to foster creative responses 
necessary to help each student realize full academic, 
intellectual,, linguistic, physical, emotional, and social 
potential. 



Through the policy development process, many task 
force members came to believe in the need for sys- 
temic reform, reflecting the particular strengths of 
schools and communities across the state, that would 
enable educators to produce better outcomes for all 
students, including those with disabilities. In such a 
system, accustomed roles would be altered, and all 
educators, not only special educators, would accept 
the education of students with disabilities as an in- 
herent responsibility. Collaboration and teamwork 
will be called for: collaboration among teachers; col- 
laboration among teachers and administrators; col- 
laboration among school personnel and other service 
providers; collaboration among school personnel and 
parents; collaboration among teachers and students; 
and collaboration among students themselves. Teach- 
ers in such a system will view themselves not as spe- 
cialists, but as generalists, working across disciplines 
to diagnose and solve student learning problems. 
While there will still be a need for highly trained spe- 
cialists in particular disability areas, special educators 
will fill a unique role, providing professional expertise 
to general educators. 



"Nearly all advocates for students 
with disabilities want effective 
instruction in academic and 
social skills, appropriate edu- 
cation in the least restrictive 
environment, public education 
that accommodates students 
with special problems, labels 
that carry the least possible 
social stigma, parental partici- 
pation in decisions to provide 
special services, and collabora- 
tion among all service providers." 

—Kaiiffman. / A/. How We Might Achieve 
the Radical Reform of Special Education. 
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COMMUNICATION 

The task force envisions a system where teamwork is 
the norm and open communication is a valued feature. 
Everyone involved in the education of students would 
talk and listen simply as individuals interested in the 
best education possible for all students, without need- 
ing to filter what is said or heard through preconceived 
perceptions of the various roles represented. Bene- 
fitting students would take precedence over protect- 
ing what exists in terms of organizational structure or 
educators' roles. The task force made a commitment 
to value the voice of each participant in the policy de- 
velopment process, whether it was the voice of a class- 
room teacher,' a student, a paraprofessionaL a parent, a 
researcher, or a special educator. That same commit- 
ment must be made by all individuals responsible for 
improvmg the education of students as they discuss 
reforms over the commg months and years in every 
school. The reform process will be long, complex, and 



SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING 

Restructuring schools has become a fashionable term 
in educational reform circles. What is meant by the 
term "restructuring?" How will restructured schools 
produce better outcomes for our students? 

Restructured schools is a term that can be applied to 
many different types of schools. Their one common 
factor, however, is the undertaking of comprehensive 
change. Restructuring schools does not mean sim- 
ply modifying the curriculum or revising the sche- 
dule, although these changes may well be a part of 
restructured schools. School restructuring means a 
comprehensive program of change designed to fund- 
amentally transform the way the school operates in 
order to produce better outcomes for its students. 



challenging for all involved. However, the rewards, in 
terms of students better served within their classrooms, 
schools, and communities, becoming more productive 
and happier in their daily living, will justify the effort. 

INTEGRATION 

Over the policy development process, the task force 
encountered individuals and groups advocating vari- 
ous positions regarding the inclusion movement. The 
task force recognized that the educational system must 
be restructured if more students, decided on a student- 
by-student basis and appropriately supported, are to 
receive their education in regular education classrooms 
in their neighborhood schools. This must be balanced 
by the preservation of other options for students with 
specific disability needs. The task force acknowledges 
that there will always be a need to provide special ser- 
vices to some students, but also believes the system 
should not unnecessarily limit who may provide quali- 



Such a comprehensive program may involve utilizing 
different staffing patterns, organizing students and 
teachers into smaller ^'schools within a school," in- 
tegrating curricular content into thematic instructional 
units that blur traditional subject content areas, im- 
plementing an effective system of school-based de- 
cision making, changing the daily or yearly school 
calendar, and involving parents and community mem- 
bers and agencies more directly in the day-to-day hfe 
of the school. 

Restructuring requires the ability to take risks. It is not 
enough to give administrators and teachers greater 
flexibility in the utilization of resources and ask them 
to develop unique ways of meeting specified goals and 
outcomes without giving them room to make mistakes 
and learn froin them. The goal must be continuous 
improvement overall, through a continuous process of 
evaluation and goal setting. 

Restructured schools may or may not have inclusion 
programs. Restructured schools that do wish to include 
more students with disabilities in the entire life of the 
school will look for ways in which the organizational 
structure of the school could be changed to support 
their successful participation. 



Classrooms or schedules or crriculum are not chang- 
ed in isolation. Rather, schooi restructuring is a pro- 
cess of systematically evaluating the overall structure, 
and making meaningful changes as part of a coherent 
plan designed to improve achievement. Restructuring 
requires an evaluation of the school as an organization, 
identifying key stakeholders and determining the ef- 
fectiveness of current organizational patterns. Restruc- 
turing provides a framework by which changes can be 
made throughout the system in a comprehensive and 
congruous fashion. 
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ty instruction or where it may take place. Likewise, 
when students need intense support or instruction or 
have specific needs related to their disability, they 
must have access to an appropriate setting and must be 
served by educators with disability-specific knowledge 
and skill. Regardless of where the education of stu- 
dents with disabilities takes place, it must be remem- 
bered that the ultimate goal of service delivery is the 
integration and participation of students with disabili- 
ties in the full regular educational program when it 
meets the identified needs of each student. 

TRANSFORMATION 

The task force strongly believes that the time for mak- 
ing a unified system of service delivery a reality in the 
state of Texas is now. The state should not undertake 
reform agendas that do not fully incorporate services 
to students with disabilities. Nor will reforms gained 
in the education of students with disabilities survive 
in the absence of general education reform. As reform 
focuses on educating an increasingly diverse student 
body, both special education and regular education 
have expertise to contribute toward that goal. 

Systemic reform, reform involving all levels and parti- 
cipants in the educational system, becomes more and 
more critical as changes in our society increase. Such 
reform is absolutely necessary, and further, now is the 
time to create a system engineered to ensure success 
for all students and for all those called to educate 
them. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

• Establish educational goals, based on high expecta- 
tions, to enable students with disabilities to achieve 
their fullest potential in intellectual, academic, lin- 
guistic, social, emotional, and physical growth and 
development. 



• Develop individual plans for students with disabili- 
ties driven by meaningful skills and knowledge and 
reflective of each student's individual needs and 
highest potential. 

• Design and deliver services based on the needs of 
the student, not on the availability of services. 

• Ensure sufficient funds to serve students with dis- 
abilities in learning environments where they are 
most likely to achieve their full educational poten- 
tial as determined by their individual plans. Seek 
additional funds, if necessary^ to provide the ser- 
vices needed. 

• Support amendments to state and federal legislation 
that remove requirements and incentives for labeling 
students according to disability in order to secure 
necessary funding for services, but preserve suffi- 
cient funding to provide services to students with 
highly specialized needs. 

• Support legislation that provides students with dis- 
abilities access to appropriate curricula and learning 
environments needed to successfully complete their 
individual plans, 

• Review and amend rules which may hinder school 
districts and campuses in developing appropriate 
heterogeneous learning environments to meet the 
needs of most students with disabilities within the 
educational mainstream. 

• Ensure that students receive special education ser- 
vices on the basis of disability, not culture, race, or 
gender. 

• Promote involvement in the total school program 
by providing timely information to students and 
parents about the range of school-wide activities, 
programs, and supports available to all students. 
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ASSESSMENT, CURRICULUM, AND INSTRUCTION 



All parents expect the same result from the education 
system for their children — preparation for a produc- 
tive life. The requirements for active participation in 
all aspects of society now and into the twenty-first 
century become more and more demanding: problem- 
solving skills instead of simple recall of isolated facts, 
self-management skills instead of step-by-step super- 
vision in the workplace, and the ability to interface 
successfully with emerging technology. The task force 
foresees these new demands addressed through a high- 
er quality curriculum, more effective instruction, and 
more sensitive assessment for all students, including 
those with disabilities. The fundamental responsibil- 
ity of the schools is to provide the learning opportu- 
nities for each student to progress as far as possible 
toward independence, civic and economic self-respon- 
sibility, and life-long learning. 



INITIAL ASSESSMENT 

Most students begin school in the regular education 
program. If they begin to encoumer learning problems, 
they are referred for an initial assessment to determine 
their eligibility for special education services. Task 
force members heard from teachers that the early iden- 
tification of students needing special education ser- 
vices was crucial to their long-term success. Early 
identification paves the way for early, individualized 
interventions. 

The task force also advocates the use of pre-referral 
strategies, such as providing a support team to the reg- 
ular education teacher. Pre-referral strategies assist 
teachers to meet the needs of studems in the regular 
classroom, providing them the opportunity to be suc- 
cessful without requiring a disability label. As a con- 
sequence, the number of studems referred for assess- 
ment is reduced. Pre-referral strategies may not be 
appropriate for students with sensory impairments. 
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INITIAI- ASSESSMENT AT KOOKEN 
EDUCATION CENTER 

Early intervention is of critical importance in ad- 
dressing the needs of students with disabilities. The 
"initial assessment of a student with a potential dis- 
ability lays the foundation for the development of 
the lEP and determmes the course of service tnat 
will follow. At Kooken Education Center, an early 
childhood center in the Arlington Independent 
School District, initial assessment is given a high 
priority. 

At Kooken, children between the ages of three and 
five who qualify for their programs on the basis of 
disability, socioeconomic status, or limited English 



proficiency are evaluated by a diagnostic team. The 
diagnostic team may include the special education 
teacher, specially trained therapists such as speech or 
physical therapists, a bilingual teacher, and an age- 
level teacher. During the initial assessment, the 
children are encouraged to participate in a series of 
games and songs designed to provide the diagnostic 
team with critical information concerning the child s 
developmental level and current capabilities in a 
variety of areas. Parems take part in the songs and 
games that make up the initial assessment to provide 
a greater sense of security for the child. Once the 
assessment is completed, the diagnostic team makes 
joim recommendations which help determine the ser- 
vice arrangement the child will have. 



however. The nature of their disability may require 
immediate intervention from skilled professionals, 
and in many cases, coordinated services from medical 
personnel. 

CURRICULUM THAT SUPPORTS 
STUDENT LEARNING 

The formal curriculum offered students defines the 
knowledge and skills expected of them by society. 
In essence, the curriculum defines what students are 
supposed to know and be able to do as a result of at- 
tending school. Texas statute requires that each school 
district offer its students a well-balanced curriculum, 
and the task force recognizes that students with dis- 
abilities must have access to the same high quality 
curriculum offered their peers without disabilities. 

The task force heard that the curriculum currently of- 
fered in many special education programs is not chal- 
lenging to students and certainly is not preparing them 
to enter post-secondary school or secure employment. 
Too often, expectations for performance are low ini- 
tially, and, when students fail to progress, expec- 
tations are lowered further and formally through 
revisions to the individual education plan. Parents 
reported that their information and ideas regarding 
their student^s educational program content are not 
highly valued. In some cases, individuals stated that 
the labeling process serves to restrict the curriculum 



options offered students with disabilities. Over time, 
as students with disabilities in special education 
classes fall further and further behind their peers in 
regular classes, reintegration into the mainstream 
curriculum becomes more and more elusive. Reg- 
ular education teachers said they are often uninform- 
ed about the goals contained in the students' individ- 
ual education plans and, therefore, do not address 
them when students are mainstreamed. These teach- 
ers also seek more input into the design process for 
individual education plans. More comprehensive 
and ccnsistent communication about the educational 
programs of students with disabilities was a com- 
mon request heard by the task force. 

In response to these concerns, the task force took the 
position that most students will receive the same cur- 
riculum in order to be prepared for a successful life 
after school. Students with disabilities will require 
access to the full curriculum offered to other students, 
as well as curriculum specific to their disability needs. 
Access to the full curriculum means that calls to abol- 
ish academic tracking will apply equally to students 
with disabilities and that the scope of the curricu- 
lum must be broad enough to address the disability- 
specific needs of each student. For example, a stu- 
dent with a visual impairment may need instruction 
in Braille reading or orientation and mobility, in ad- 
dition to academic content required for graduation. 
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CONTENT STANDARDS AND 
STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 

The national standards movement seeks to define 
what students are to know and be able to do in 
certain content areas and to set higher performance 
expectations for all students. How to incorporate 
students with disabilities into the same framework 
of content standards as other students remains a 
continuing challenge. The National Center on 
Educational Outcomes (NCEO) has recommended 
that one set of content standards be identified and 
that the set apply to all students. The goal is to pro- 
vide direction for ail students with regard to skills 
and knowledge important for life as adults. As 
standards are translated into instructional objec- 
tives, the NCEO suggests that adjustments then 



Intellectual, academic, linguistic, social, emotionaU 
and physical growth are goals for all students. De- 
pending upon the individual needs of students with 
disabilities, some curriculum areas assume more 
importance in reaching these goals and others may 
be added. Skills that students without disabilities 
learn vicariously, informally, and naturally may be 
the focus of formal instruction for a student with 
disabilities. For example, most students learn in 
their homes to clean, organize, and maintain their 
living space. To achieve that same goal, some stu- 
dents with communication challenges, however, 
will need instruction by teachers able to communi- 
cate through each student's preferred method and 
knowledgeable of the independent living curricu- 
lum. Many parents of students with dis-ibilities 
place high value on the development of social and 
ii^dependent living skills not commonly addressed 
or emphasized in the general curriculum. Likewise, 
basic :ommunication and self-advocacy skills are 
not currently addressed in the curriculum for stu- 
dents without disabilities, but must continue to be an 
important component of the curriculum for students 
with disabilities. 



be made in learning experiences, levels of special 
education service, and instructional accommo- 
dations for students v/ith disabilities. The differ- 
entiation for students would occur, then, when 
curricular choices are being made. For individ- 
ual students, regardless of disability status, the 
framework of the content standards would remain 
the same while the depth and breadth of instruc- 
tion within those standards would vary as deter- 
mined in the lEP. Any variations made must be 
agreed to by the student's parents. The intent is 
to provide instructional variations based not upon 
categorical labels but upon individual needs. 

— "Students with Disabilities and Educational 
Standards: Recommendations for Policy and Prac- 
tice." National Center for Educational Outcomes. 



*Tor many students with disabilities 
the issue of what they are taught 
gets lost in decisions about where 
they are taught. Students with disabil- 
ities are entitled to have access to the 
district curriculum, but the curriculum 
cannot be so narrowly defined that it 
creates 'casualties' who become the 
referrals to special education.'* 

—Is.^ues & Options in Restructuring 
Schools and Special Education Pro -ams. 
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LEARNING SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL SKILLS 

In some cases, what appears to be a restrictive envi- 
ronment can actually facilitate greater integration at 
a later point in a student's educational career. In a 
self-contained behavior adjustment class (BAC) that 
serves six students, the program has been designed to 
teach students social and behavioral skills needed to 
function more successfully in the regular classroom. 
For example, when the task force visited, the class- 
room had been arranged so that the students do not 
become accustomed to working in isolation but, 
instead, Icam to adapt their behavior in an environ- 
ment more similar to the regular classroom. 



The students must work through a highly structured 
four-level point system designed to help them learn 
and sustain new behaviors. The time it takes students 
to work through the system varies greatly but can 
take one to two years. According to the teacher, stu- 
dents often regress, and must work their way through 
the system completely before they are ready for rein- 
tegration into the regular program. When this teacher 
was asked where these students might be if they did 
not have this self-contained BAC, she responded that 
most of them would be in residential treatment centers 
because their behavior was such that it could not be 
modified in the regular classroom prior to their place- 
ment in the BAC. 

Returning students to the regular classroom is done in 



a careful and systematic format, with students joining 
the regular classroom for first one subject, gradually 
adding subjects as they are able to handle the more 
distracting environment. The special educuaon teach- 
er and regular education teacher work together to fa- 
cilitate the transition. The classroom teacher uses the 
same system of behavior reinforcement as the spe- 
cial education teacher, and works with the special 
education teacher to ensure the student is keeping 
pace with the material covered in the classroom. Stu- 
dents can remove themselves from the regular class- 
room and return to the BAC at any time they are 
afrai-:'. they may lose control. This gives them the op- 
portunity to monitor their own behavior so they can 
continue to remain in the regular classroom without 
regressing or losing control in such a way that they 
might be removed from the regular classroom for 
an extended period of time. 



As many of the special educators working with stu- 
dents with emotional disturbances pointed out, these 
students have already been part of the regular class- 
room, and simply did not have the skills to handle the 
many distractions and numerous interpersonal 
relationships. However, reintegration into a regular 
classroom is clearly the major focus of the program 
in this BAC. Through a more structured environ- 
ment designed to teach them these critical social 
and behavioral skills, they can become full partici- 
pants in the regular classroom. 



INSTRUCTION TO ADDRESS 
DIVERSE NEEDS 

Effective instruction recognizes the diverse interests, 
needs, and abilities of students and accommodates all 
learners. Since a primary goal of education is prepar- 
ing students for independence, instructional activities 
prepare students to work cooperatively and lead them 
to progressively higher levels of self-direction. Over 
the course of their school career, students assume more 
responsibility for their own learning. Teachers design 
instruction which not only meets the current needs of 
students with disabilities, but moves them toward their 
goals of self-direction and independence. 

The task force observed a variety of classes in schools 
across the state. Among them were self-contained spe- 
cial education classrooms for students with severe and 



profound disabilities; Regional Day School Programs 
for the Deaf; adaptive behavior classes; and regular 
education classes containing studems with disabili- 
ties such as mental retardation or developmental dis- 
abilities, visual or hearing impairments, learning dis- 
abilities, and emotional disturbances. The task force 
was verv impressed with classes where all students 
were engaged in exciting and challenging learning 
activities. All students were not working on the con- 
tent in the same way: some used computers, others 
engaged in individual writing activities, and still others 
worked in pairs to discuss assignments. To the task 
force members, most students with disabilities were 
indistinguishable from students without disabilities in 
these classes. In several of these classes, teachers with 
regular and specialized training worked as members of 
cross-disciplinary academic teams or as co-teachers 
to provide appropriate instructional activities for all 
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ACCOMMODATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS 

The task force recommends that all teachers be better 
prepared to make instructional accommodations and 
modifications for all students. For studems with dis- 
abilities, instructional accommodations and modifica- 
tions are developed individually to meet the student's 
specific needs through the lEP. Accommodations and 
modifications which are commonly used include: 

• allowing extended time to complete assignments 

• reformatting tests to shonen segments 

• allowing a calculator for math if testmg higher 
level objectives is the objective 

• using oral testing 

• using manipulatives. models, maps, charts, and 
other concrete representations 

• explaining directions orally 

• using peer tutors 

• providing individual instruction 

• providing note taking assistance 

• providing copies of teacher notes 

• matching seating arrangements to needs and 
activities 

• reducing number of paper/pencil tasks 



providing previews, outlines, summaries, or 
reviews 

• using multisensory instruction 

• accepting alternative assignments 

• highlighting important information in textbooks, 
on the chalkboard, computer file, or overhead 
projector. 

• allowing students to retake tests 

• giving one direction at a time 

• using shortened assignments or breaking assign- 
ments into smaller steps 

• allowing use of tape recorder for taking notes and 
giving verbal responses to assignments and tests 

• using discipline management contracts 

• using specialized equipment 

• using small group instruction 

• using assignment sheets or notebooks 

• allowing computer use for writing tasks 

• using alternative materials and textbooks 

• allowing frequent, brief breaks 

• allowing cooling off periods 

-^Compiled from documents provided to the task force 
from Richardson Independent School District and All 
Children Can Learn Together: Suggestions for Least 
Restrictive Environment. TEA. 



students. In classes that work for students with dis- 
abilities, individualization of instruction has become a 
goal for all students, not just students with disabilities. 

A safe environment is a necessary condition for learn- 
ing for all students. In addition, student learning is 
enhanced by a sense of belonging to the classroom 
group. The usk force encountered excellent examples 
of classrooms providing both conditions for all stu- 
dents. For students who are deaf, their sense of be- 
longing to a unique cultural group was enhanced m 
classrooms which afforded them the opportunity to 
interact with peers and teachers in their preferred 
mode of communication. Where students with dis- 
abilities were transitioning from special education 
to regular education classrooms, the most successful 
experiences were preceded by careful planning and 
preparation. Successful programs anticipated the need 
for social support systems for students with disabili- 
ties, giving it careful attention in the planning process. 
As a result, regular education students and teachers 
welcomed and accepted students with disabilities as 
valued members of the class. In most cases, the 



groundwork had been laid in advance through teacher- 
led activities such as frank and open classroom discus- 
sions about disabilities and feelings or volunteer pro- 
grams connecting peers for social and other support 
activities. The task force strongly recommends that 
sufficient time be provided for planning for supponive 
classroom environments. 

Technology is changing the face of classroom instruc- 
tion as new technologies open doors for all students. 
In some cases, learning experiences once considered 
beyond possibility become commonplace, and adap- 
tive technologies expand learning experiences for 
increasing numbers of students with disabilities. 
Given the positive nature of most changes, the task 
force encountered some situations where teachers 
and students would benefit from additional training 
and support. For example, students with hearing 
impairments experienced frustration in a middle 
school science class. During a portion of the class 
when students viewed a laser disk, students who were 
deaf had to choose between watching the laser disk 
or the interpreter. When visiting another program, it 
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INTEGRATING STUDENTS WITH SEVERE 
DISABILITIES INTO THE SCHOOL 

Many students with disabilities share the same gen- 
eral appearance and behavior patterns as their nondis- 
abled peers and, on that basis, blend into classrooms 
and campuses without anyone taking note of their 
disability. This is not usually the case for students 
with certain severe disabilities. Overcoming the 
discomfort and fear felt by both the disabled and 
nondisabled is necessary' if all students are to be 
more successful academically and socially. Careful 
preparation and clear communication lay a foundation 
for successfully integrating students with severe dis- 
abilities into curricular and extracurricular activities. 
Teachers and adminisnrators can: 

• Place special education classrooms throughout 
the school to facilitate interaction. 

• Encourage any suitable form of social interac- 
tion, including nonverbal forms. 

• Teach vocabulary which facilitates social 
interactions, such as vocabulary for leisure 
activities, weather conditions, health comments, 
and social amenities. 

• Model for the students with disabilities appro- 
priate language and social skills for interacting 
with students without disabilities. 

• Once students are able to imitate or model 
someone else, teach smdents to initiate commu- 
nication. 

• Teach students to interact with other students as 
well as adults. 

• Integrate namral consequences of socially inap- 
propriate behavior into the student's program: 

—Compiled from All Children Can Learn Together: 



that is, let students' responses help correct in- 
appropriate behavior. 

• Use cooperative activities (that is, give the group 
a common goal and encourage everyone to work 
together to reach the goal), rather than competi- 
tive or individual activities, to promote positive 
interactions. 

• Use "peer buddy" systems in which students 
without disabilities volunteer to eat lunch with 
or act as companions during recreation/leisure 
activities with '^special" friends. 

Students without disabilities also require information 
and skills in order to interact successfully with stu- 
dents with severe disabilities. 

• Provide information about students with severe 
disabilities to reduce fear, anxiety, and general 
apprehension about interactions. 

• Teach about disabilities and other differences 
among people. 

• Tell older students (age 12+) that the smdent 
they will be meeting is disabled; they will be 
more likely to interact positively. 

• Give positive reinforcement to individuals 
who positively interact with smdents with 
disabilities. 

• Make interactions with smdents with disabili- 
ties a positive behavior to be emulated by other 
students. For example, safety patrol members 
can help smdents in wheelchairs from the bus 
to the classroom or student council representa- 
tives can eat lunch with a "buddy" with severe 
disabilities. 

Suggestions for the Least Restrictive Environment. TEA. 
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SUPPORTIVE PEER RELATIONSHIPS 

At the beginning of the 1992-93 school year. J. J. 
Pearce High School in Richardson Independent 
School District implemented a Supportive Peer 
Relationships Course which prepares students with- 
out disabilities to serve as peer tutors and advocates 
for students with disabilities. The course also pro- 
motes socialization among peers who are disabled 
and nondisabled. Peer supporters also set examples 
for other high school students as they model respect 
and consideration for students with disabilities. Peer 
supporters may provide instruction to students with 
disabilities in the classroom or in the community. As 
students with disabilities attend the Study Center for 
tlie study skills class, their peer supporters apply the 
lessons they have learned through the Supportive 
Peer Relationships Course. 



That the impact of the Supportive Peer Relation- 
ships Course is significant can be seen clearly in 
this excerpt written by one of the peer supporters: 

"I have to say that when I first walked into your class 
I felt uncomfortable. I had never been around kids 
'with disabilities." I really wanted to be in your class, 
but I was also scared. But my feelings changed, start- 
ing with my first day of school. Being around...really 
changed my misconceptions— misconceptions that I 
didn't even know I had. My attitude changed as I got 
to know them better. When I saw my other friends at 
school look at me curiously when I stopped to talk 
to...in the hall, I realized that what had made me feel 
uncomfortable before was the distance between people 
with challenges and 'norniar kids. It was almost as if 
1 thought I wouldn't have anything to talk about with 
kids who were perceived to be 'different.' I learned 
that everyone is a person before anything else...." 



was noted that students with visual impairments had 
difficulty with some computer-based instructional pro- 
grams due to their visual nature. Difficulties such as 
these can certainly be overcome, and this discussion 
should not be taken as justification for backing away 
from the increased use of instructional technology. 
Rather, the issue is preparing teachers to select, adapt, 
and use technologies appropriately for all students. 
The task force strongly supports the appropriate and 
innovative uses of technology to support the educa- 
tional programs of all students, and advocates for in- 
creased availability and use of adaptive technology to 
meet the educational needs of students with disabilities. 

Making transitions from special education classes to 
regular education classes requires preparation for both 
teachers and students. Teachers who are confident in 
their ability to serve their students are more effective. 
Regular education teachers consistently stated that 
they would be more successful individualizing instruc- 
tion if they received additional training. They also ex- 
pressed concern that other students in the classroom 
might receive less teacher attention than needed to en- 
sure their progress. Students also need preparation 
for making the transition to regular education classes. 
Self-contained classes may accommodate student be- 
haviors that are not commonly allowed in regular edu- 



cation classes; in addition, students must adjust to less 
direct teacher instruction. The task force observed suc- 
cessful transitions where peers volunteered to support 
students with disabilities through friendship circles or 
took a formal class to learn how to work with peers 
who were disabled. The task force learned of teach- 
er teams who worked systematically to prepare stu- 
dents for all aspects of the transition, helping them to 
meet academic, behavioral, and self-management 
expectations. The change to the'regular classroom 
was not overwhelming, and students could be success- 
ful immediately. Where the reintegration process was 
not fully understood and supported by students and 
teachers, problems occurred. Because we must ensure 
successful learning experiences for all students, both 
disabled and nondisabled, the task force supports sys- 
tematic attention to the transition process for teachers 
and students. 

ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT 
LEARNING 

Within this era of reform, the assessment of learning 
has assumed a critical role. The educational system m 
Texas is held accountable for results in large measure 
on the basis of standardized test results. While 90 per- 
cent of Texas students participate in the Texas Assess- 
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mcnt of Academic Skills (TAAS), approximately 50 
percent of the students who receive special educa- 
tion services, or 5 percent of the total student popula- 
tion, are exempted through the ARD process. Cur- 
rently, the results of special education students who 
do participate in TAAS are excluded from the state ac- 
countability system. 

Many task force members were very concerned about 
the appropriateness of the TAAS for sod e students 
with disabilities. While most task force members re- 
cognized a need to have comprehensive, accurate 
measurement of student growth and progress, they 
were also concerned that inappropriate assessment 
placed students under unacceptable pressures and 
produced meaningless results. Because of this con- 
cern, the task force strongly encourages the devel- 
opment of alternative assessments such as portfolio 
or performance assessment. When determined by the 
ARD committee, these alternative assessments would 
be used to provide information about a student's 
growth and progress toward the goals and objectives 
contained in the individual plan. 



The task force recommends the incorporation of 
achievement results gained through individually 
appropriate assessments for students with disabili- 
ties into the state accountability system. Doing so 
will increase the likelihood that they will be offered 
the same curricular options as other students. 

The task force also discusser the topic of accommoda- 
tions for students with c -.oilities in the assessment 
process. As more students with disabilities are expect- 
ed to complete the same curriculum as other students, 
more will be expected to participate in the state as- 
sessment system. Teachers and administrators may be 
unaware of the range of modifications for students 
with disabilities which may be allowed without viola- 
ting the integrity of the assessment. In addition to the 
appropriate use of modifications to state assessments, 
the task force supports the use of a variety of class- 
room assessment activities. These should be integrated 
naturally into classroom instruction as a component of 
daily activities. Accommodations for students with 
disabilities would also be appropriate in this context. 



ALTERNATIVE ASSESSMENTS 

Within the last decade, many assessment programs 
have changed from "low" stakes to "high" stakes for 
both individuals and schools. Instead of sharing results 
primarily with parents and teachers and using those re- 
sults for individual planning and monitoring, assess- 
ment results are increasingly used in highly publicized 
state and national accountability systems. In addition, 
assessment results often determine who receives a 
diploma. Recent developments in assessment include 
moving beyond paper and pencil tests to using alter- 
native assessments, such as portfolios and demon- 
strations. 

Responding to the needs of students with disabilities 
within this high stakes assessment environment pre- 
sents significant challenges. While some states allow 
exemption for students with disabilities from the state- 
mandated assessment program, others are seeking 
ways to hold educators accountable for student pro- 
gress through alternative assessments. 

Kentucky has undertaken a restructuring of its educa- 
tional system, including the identification of learning 
goals for all students, new curriculum frameworks. 



and a redesigned assessment system for all students. 
Because all students will be included in the new state 
accountability system, the state has developed a pro- 
cess where ARD committees decide the appropriate 
assessment for each student with disabilities. Each 
ARD committee chooses between three options: in- 
cluding the student in the assessment process required 
of all students; modifying the assessment process in a 
manner consistent with the instructional strategies spe- 
cified in thr tudent's lEP or 504 plan, including use 
of assistive technology; or allowing the student to par- 
ticipate in a structured alternative portfolio assess- 
ment. The alternate portfolio contains a table of con- 
tents, a letter from the student to the reviewer describ- 
ing tke portfolio, seven to ten examples of student 
•esponses demonstrating breadth of content and tasks 
appropriate to that student, a weekly schedule describ- 
ing activities and choices for the student, a resume of 
job experiences, a sample of the student's present 
mode of communication, and a letter from a family 
member or caregiver validating the contents of the 
portfolio. The alternative portfolio assessment ensures 
that students with significant challenges will be given 
opportunities to demonstrate their growth in appropri- 
ate ways and that they are represented in the state's ac- 
countability system as it becomes operational. 
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TAAS MODIFICATIONS 

The task force heard many concerns about the effects 
of the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (JAAS) 
upon students, especially students with disabilities. 
Although students are tested in several grades, they 
must pass the 10th grade TAAS in order to receive a 
diploma. For students receiving special education 
services, the ARD committee may exempt students 
from taking the TAAS through the lEP. For students 
with disabilities who are not exempted from the 
TAAS, one concern raised was that regular classroom 
teachers were not aware of, and therefore not using, 
the allowable modifications which could be made for 
students with disabilities. 



According to the district and campus TAAS Coor- 
dinator Manual for Summer 1994, certain test ad- 
ministration procedures may be used if they do not 
cause test results to be invalid. The decision to use 
a modification is made on an individual basis and 
should consider the needs of the student with dis- 
abilities and whether the student routinely receives 
the modification during classroom instruction. 

• Instructions given orally before or after the test 
may be signed to a student with hearing impair- 
ments or translated into the native language of a 
snident with limited English proficiency. 

• Students may place a colored transparency over 
the test, or they may use a place marker with the 
test and answer document. 

• Students may receive individual administration 
of the test and may read aloud as they work in 
that setting. 

• The student may use a Braille version of the test, 

• Students may respond orally to test items, marie 
responses in the test booklet, or type responses if 



they have a disabling condition that interferes with 
their ability to record machine readable responses. 
If a student must dictate a composition, the student 
must spell all words and indicate all capital letters 
and punctuation marks. Afterward, the student 
must be allowed to read over the composition 
and indicate where he or she would like to make 
corrections. The test administrator must record 
these responses verbatim on a standard answer 
docimient. 

• The student may type the TAAS written com- 
position on a typewriter or on a computer but 
may not use the computer's "spellcheck'* feature 
or save the document. The composition must be 
transcribed onto a regular answer document for 
scoring. 

For the mathematics test, the test questions and an- 
swer choices may be read aloud for students iden- 
tified as having dyslexia or a related disorder and 
who regularly receive this modification in the class- 
room. This modification is available only for the 
mathematics section of the test. The decision for 
oral administration of the TAAS mathematics test 
to students receiving special education should be 
made by the student's ARD committee. The decision 
for students not in special education rests with the 
committee required by Section 504 of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 to make placement decisions. 

Some modifications are not allowed: the student 
may not receive any special reading assistance on 
the reading or writing test; the student may not use a 
calculator or a slide rule; and the student may not 
use English-language or foreign-language reference 
materials. 

---TAAS Coordinator Manual, Summer 1994 



To integrate sUidents with disabilities into the account- 
ability system will require that valid and reliable as- 
sessments for curriculum areas of particular impor- 
tance to some students with disabilities, and not cur- 
rently evaluated, must be selected or developed. For 
example, a student's progress in learning Braille read- 
ing is not currently assessed in a way which can be in- 
tegrated into the state accountability system. How- 
ever, since learning to read Braille is an individual 
goal for a student with a visual impairment, then the 



school's success in teaching the student should be 
considered when determining the schooPs effective- 
ness. Because learning in some domains specified in 
the individual plan, such as the social domain, is not 
measured well by multiple choice tests, the task force 
supports the use of different assessment forms such 
as portfolios or observations of natural interactions 
among students. Again, the task force recommends 
that these results be considered in the overall determi- 
nation of school and program effectiveness. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

• Review the state assessment system and make re- 
commendations regarding appropriate techniques for 
all students which will accommodate students with 
disabilities, accurately evaluating their growth and 
achievement. Develop alternative assessments to 
Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) 
within the individual plan and ensure that modifi- 
cations and accommodations are consistent with 
classroom adjustments. 

• Adopt clearly defmed goals within a well-balanced 
.^urriculum that address the general and disability- 
Si)ecific needs of students to prepare them for maxi- 
mum participation in their communities. 

• Support innovative responses in districts and cam- 
puses to the learning needs of students with disabili- 
ties through increased discretionary funding. 

• Inform teachers of the range of allowable modifi- 
cations related to the TAAS for students with dis- 
abilities. Ensure that teachers make appropriate 
modifications in the testing situation consistent with 
those made in classroom instruction. 

• Design modifications in curriculum, instruction, and 
assessment so that students will move toward in- 
creasing levels of independence. 

• Modify or select classroom assessments appropriate 
to individual plans to gain more accurate measure- 
ment of student progress and the success of class- 
room instruction. 



• Educate students with disabilities about their rights 
and responsibilities so that, over the course of their 
educational program, they can assume increasing re- 
sponsibility for making choices among their options. 

• Educate parents regarding their rights and respon- 
sibilities so that they will be informed members of 
teams that develop the individual plans for students 
with disabilities. Encourage and support parental 
involvement throughout this process. 

• Create learning opportunities which encourage 
meaningful interactions between students with dis- 
abilities and their peers with and without disabilities. 

• Prepare students with disabilities for compeiitive 
jobs available within their local communities. 

• Provide realistic, substantive career planning so that 
students with disabilities leave public schools with 
marketable skills or skill levels sufficient for post- 
secondary training opportunities. 

• Provide opportunities for students to learn communi- 
cation systems that will enable them to communicate 
with students who are disabled. 

• Involve regular education teachers in the develop- 
ment and assessment of individual plans. 

• Recognize that students with auditory and visual im- 
pairments have specific needs for certain curricula 
which can be delivered through an array of environ- 
ments and that they may benefit from social and aca- 
demic mteractions with other students with similar 
disabilities. 
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PROFESSIONAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Creating a restructured, student-centered educational 
system requires simultaneous change at all levels. Re- 
forms at the system level have no effect if teachers do 
not adopt and support them; likewise, teachers may be 
willing and eager to make changes in classroom prac- 
tice but may be hampered by system regulations. Im- 
plementing a restructured system demands new goals, 
attitudes, commitments, roles, skills, and knowledge 
for educators to serve all students more effectively and 
to move more services for students with disabilities 
into the education mainstream. Effective preservice 
and inservice education programs for school staff must 
align with and support the restructured system. 

Many teachers feel prepared to teach certain disci- 
plines or work with students at certain developmental 
levels. Nonetheless, educators consistently expressed 
concerns about the lack of congruence between train- 
ing and development programs and the realities of to- 
day's classrooms. 

As a consequence, the task force recommends signifi- 
cant changes in preservice and inservice preparation 
programs for both teachers and administrators. 



"No structural change is likely 
to make much difference unless 
it improves the teacher student 
interactions that constitute aca- 
demic instruction and behavior 
management.. ..Put another way, 
schools will be successful in 
nurturing the intellectual, so- 
cial, and moral development 
of children only to the extent 
that they also nurture such de- 
velopment of teachers.'' 

—Kaujfman, 1 M. How We hU^ht Achieve 
the Radical Reform of Special Education. 
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Initial teacher Certification 

The task force heard that most teachers are not prepar- 
ed sufficiently by their initial preparation programs to 
meet the needs of individual students, especially those 
with more significant or disability-specific needs. 
Many teachers are not aware of the basic characteris- 
tics of various disability conditions and the array of 
modifications which may address these needs. Also, 
many teachers are unfamiliar with the variety of meth- 
ods that can be used in the classroom to assess a stu- 
dent's learning. 

Teachers may assume new roles such as working as 
part of an instructional team or supervising the work 
of a paraprofessional supporting students with disabili- 
ties, roles for which they may feel unprepared. The 
task force spoke with one special education teacher 
who is part of an academic team containing, in ad- 
dition to herself, one mathematics, one English, one 
science, and one social studies teacher. As the special 
education teacher circulates through the four class- 
rooms providing support for students, she relates to 
each teacher in a different role, depending largely 
on the preferences of the host teacher. In one class, 
she teaches lessons, alternating with the regular edu- 
cation teacher; in another class, she serves essentially 
as an aide, responding to students at their requests. 
This situation is not one the special education teacher 
had anticipated. Teaming and supervising paraprofes- 
sionals who support students with disabilities in regu- 
lar educational settings are viable options for success- 
ful instructional arrrangements. However, neither reg- 
ular nor special education teachers are adequately 
trained for this role. Better preparation for all teachers 
to work together in new ways is essential if schools 
are to reach their learning goals for all students. 

While the task force strongly recommends better ini- 
tial preparation for all teachers to meet the individual 
needs of students, it faces the dilemma of setting 
realistic expectations given the constraints of the 
larger system. Current law establishes the expectation 
that, under most circumstances, candidates for initial 
certification will take no more than 18 semester hours 
of education courses and that the program be offered 
within a baccalaureate degree. Since most preservice 
candidates take student teaching, which usually con- 



sumes six semester hours, what remains is the equiva- 
lent of four college courses. Meeting the needs of 
more diverse students will require both more depth 
and a broader scope in teacher preparation programs. 
New topics must be taught and more practice must be 
provided for regular education teachers in real class- 
rooms to prepare them for the diversity of student 
characteristics that awaits. The need for better training 
conflicts with the restrictive scope of current law 
regarding initial certificate preparation programs. 

initial administrator 
Certification 

Under site-based decision making, local campus ad- 
ministrators assume increasing responsibility for stu- 
dent learning. Those new responsibilities may present 
a need for new knowledge: how to restructure schools, 
how to remove bureaucratic roadblocks to change, 
how to implement special education regulations within 
the restructuring environment, and how much flexibil- 
ity resides on the campus in reality. These new de- 
mands on administrators must be addressed in the 
administrator preparation programs and in the cer- 
tification requirements, 

EDUCATION AND SUPPORT 
FOR INSERVICE EDUCATORS 

Regular education teachers repeatedly requested more 
training in order to adapt curriculum, modify instruc- 
tion, and deal constructively with behavior problems. 
As more teachers work with all students, the need for 
training becomes more intense. As the complexity of 
student needs within the classroom increases, the need 
to individualize instruction can no longer be ignored. 
Responding to the need for individually appropriate 
instruction will benefit all students in the classroom 
and place new demands upon teachers. As profession- 
als, teachers should be expected to be continually 
engaged in updating their knowledge base and skills 
for the benefit of all students. 

Many teachers, like all human beings, fear the un- 
known, and when faced with additional demands to 
serve students with unfamiliar needs, regular edu- 
cation teachers experienced fear. Several teachers 
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Managing change 

Managing change is a challenge. Improving the edu- 
cation of students with disabilities as envisioned by the 
task force will require significant change in the current 
state of services for students with disabilities. During 
the visits to 35 schools and numerous classrooms and 
the seven public hearings where parents, educators, 
and advocates gave testimony, a common core of ideas 
and suggestions were heard frequently by the task 
force. 

• Provide time to plan and collaborate, during both 
design and implementation of changes, for regular 
education teachers, special education teachers, other 
support personnel, administrators, parents, and 
students. 

• Maintain frequent, open communication through 
newsletters, forums, electronic media, awareness 
sessions, and media campaigns in the community. 

• Communicate to all staff, especially those not direct 
ly involved in the changes, that their support is criti- 
cal in creating a supportive atmosphere on campus. 



• Provide opportunities for teachers to discuss their 
concerns about changes which impact their class- 
rooms and respond to those concerns. 

• Provide clear expectations for students, as well 
as information about upcoming changes that 
affect students with and without disabiUties. 

• Provide high quality staff development for all school 
stafif, as well as training for parents and students 
who will be affected by changes. 

• Consider class size adjustments or limitations based 
upon the nature of the changes and the characteris- 
tics of the class. 

• Develop a quick response system to provide support 
to teachers and students and promote the health and 
safety of all during emergency situations. 

• Develop a climate that encourages educational 
innovation, experimentation, and risk-taking for 
teachers and students. 

• Pilot changes before widespread implementation and 
make adjustments based upon the pilot's results. 

' • Allocate sufficient resources to initiate and sustain 
changes. 

• Assess the effects of the change over time for stu- 
dents with and without disabilities. 



speaking with the task force described the concerns 
that surfaced as their school staff began an inclusion 
program. Many feared that the education of students 
without disabilities would suffer by disruptions, a 
slower instructional pace, and a lack of attention from 
the teacher. Parents of students with disabilities re- 
ported that oftciuheir requests for more integration 
into the regular classroom met with resistance from 
school personnel. Regardless of their understanding 
of teachers' concerns, these parents remained ada- 
mant that students deserved to be welcomed into reg- 
ular classrooms. They expressed strong support for 
more training for teachers and administrators as a ne- 
cessary condition to achieve improved services inte- 
grated into the regular classroom. In programs where 
students with disabilities were successfully included, 
teachers ascribed their effectiveness to extensive staff 
development and sufficient planning time, both prior 
to and after inclusion began. To repeat these success 



stories across the state, training and support for admin- 
istrators, paraprofessionals, teachers, and other school 
staff are seen by the task force as critical requirements. 

One of the fundamental changes associated with 
school restructuring is the emergence of a variety of 
staffing patterns and new roles and responsibilities for 
various school staff. As they traveled across the state, 
the task force encountered examples of these different 
staffing patterns, such as interdisciplinary academic 
teams, co-teachers, and special education consulting 
teachers. In addition, the task force observed adminis- 
trators or special education teachers who are called 
upon to assume new responsibilities supporting the 
regular education teacher, especially during potentially 
critical or dangerous classroom situations. For ex- 
ample, on an elementary campus where students with 
emotional disturbances were included in regular edu- 
cation classes, a signal system using colored cards 
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As the year progressed: 

• Teachers also received training in professional 
collaboration and strategies for serving special 
students. 

• Non-vocational and vocational teachers met in 
groups to evaluate progress in serving students 
with disabilities and to suggest improvements. 

• Special education teachers attended sessions pro- 
vided by the Texas School for the Deaf in using 
calendars to teach organization, language develop- 
ment, and time concepts. 

• All teachers learned about appropriate educational 
strategies for students with dyslexia and became 
more informed regarding the aids, tools, devices, 
and equipment used by students with disabilities. 



EXEMPLARY STAFF DEVELOPMENT PRACTICE 

Recognizing that significant change requires sustained 
and relevant staff development, the South Texas Inde- 
pendent School District systematically offered sessions 
that reflect the needs of local staff as they sought to 
improve services for students with disabilities. Prior 
to the start of the 1993-94 school year: 

• Bus drivers, custodians, cafeteria workers, and bus 
monitors learned about students with disabilities 
and how to provide assistance to those students. 

• All parents and students of the high school had 
an opportunity to attend an awareness session to 
overview the changes planned. 

• AH professional staff became more familiar with 
the federal Americans with Disabilitie > .^ct and 
Section 504 of the Education of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973. 

• Special education teachers received training on 
procedures for working with medically fragile 
students while all professional staff attended ses- 
sions to learn about the special needs of students 
with disabilities and some simple skills to better 
relate to and understand students with disabilities. 



allows teachers to ask quickly for assistance and simu- 
ltaneously communicate the severity of the situation 
by sending the cards to the central office. Teachers on 
that campus did not feel they would face a difficult 
situation without support. Educational success for stu- 
dents with disabilities will depend, in large pan, upon 
strong administrative and instructional support for 
classroom teachers. 

As new structures emerge for social service deliver;/, 
the effective teacher maintains an awareness of the 
resources within the community available to support 
their students. As schools prepare students for produc- 
tive adult lives, one major responsibility is to develop 
and implement a transition plan. To participate m the 
planning process, the teachers involved must know 
how to interface with social service personnel. 



Near the end of the school year: 

• Vocational and non-vocational teachers met in role 

groups for a second time to evaluate progress in 

serving students with disabilities. 

The task force was impressed with the nature of this 
staff development program which clearly responded 
to the needs of students, parents, and regular and spe- 
cial educators. 



Finally, school personnel must accept the need for con- 
tinuous growth and improvement of their professional 
skills and knowledge. Only by actively pursuing such 
growth are they able to remain current with new de- 
velopments in areas like instructional technology, 
adaptive devices, or instructional techniques which 
benefit their students. Effective educators do not view 
professional development as the remediation of weak 
areas but as an opportunity for expansion and enhance- 
ment of their best skills, as well as the addition of new 
ones. As each professional gains new skills and knowl- 
edge, the capacity to respond to local needs is en- 
hanced, especially when that professional shares those 
new skills with peers. The task force strongly advo- 
cates for improved and extensive staff development for 
all educational personnel. 
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National board for professional 

TEACHING STANDARDS 

The National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards is developing a system of national certi- 
ficates to recognize highly accomplished teachers 
within their areas of expertise. The national certi- 
ficates, based upon high and rigorous standards of 
practice, arc intended by the board to be an avenue 
for revolutionizing the teaching profession. As a 
way of communicating its vision of excellence, the 
board has established five core propositions which 
support the standards of excellence for all teachers. 
Those five propositions are: 

• Teachers are committed to students and their 
learning. 

. Teachers know the subjects they teach and how 
to teach those subjects to students. 

• Teachers are responsible for managing and mon 
itoring student learning. 

• Teachers think systematically about their prac- 
tice and learn from experience. 

• Teachers are members of learning communities. 

The board intends these propositions to provide guid- 
ance for the professional development of all teachers, 
regardless of whether they are special or regular edu- 
cation teachers, as they move from novice to expert 
status. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

• Work with educator preparation programs to prepare 
all educators to meet many of the educational needs 
of students with disabilities and to develop an ac- 
cepting and supportive climate for students with dis- 
abilities within their classrooms. 

• Allocate sufficient time within the school day for 
teachers to plan, discuss, and prepare before sig- 
nificant changes in student placements are made 
through the individual planning process. Increasing 
the number of conference and planning days within 
the school year or increasing the length of the school 
day or year may be avenues to secure additional pro- 
fessional planning time. 



• Seek necessary funds to provide additional compen- 
sation to teachers as they take on new roles, such as 
team leadership, with expanded responsibilities in 
restructured schools. 

• Allocate time for ongoing planning and consultation 
throughout the school year to support the delivery of 
services for students with disabilities. 

• Improve the quality and frequency of communica- 
tion between regular and special educators through 
such practices as teaching teama, common planning 
perioda, access to technology, and co-teaching. 

• Provide resources for comprehensive staff develop- 
ment opportunities for all school staff working with 
students with disabilities. 

• Provide staff development in consensus decision 
making; working with parents; accessing community 
resources; working with professionals from commu- 
nity and social service agencies; working in a team 
environment; addressing multi-dimensional learning 
for each child; making modifications to curricula, 
instructional strategies, and assessment; using in- 
structional technology and assistive devices in the 
classroom; creating peer social support systems; im- 
plementing continuous progress classrooms; manag- 
ing behavior problems efficiently; and meeting legal 
and ethical standards. 

• Expect continuous, career-long professional growth 
and improvement from all educators. 

• Provide a variety of delivery mechanisms for staff 
development such as peer observations, team visits 
to exemplary campus programs, time within the 
school day dedicated to team discussion and plan- 
ning, self-evaluation, or reflection on current practices. 

. Increase joint staff development activities for regu- 
lar and special educators while also providing staff 
development in the unique needs of vanous disabil- 
ity areas. 

• Evaluate inservice programs for educators and 
hold the programs accountable for achieving 
desired results. 
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• Develop incentives to attract more teachers to be- 
come certified in identified shortage areas related to 
students with disabilities. 

• Collaborate with preservice and inservice programs 
to educate teachers for new roles, such as team 
members, consulting teachers, members of transition 
planning teams, working with interpreters, or super- 
visors of instructional aides, which support educat- 
ing increasing numbers of students with disabilities 
within the regular classroom. 

• Require the curriculum of preservice preparation 
programs to include knowledge and skills all edu- 
cators need to work with most students with 
disabilities. 



• Collaborate with institutions of higher education to 
increase opportunities for student teaching to occur 
in settings where the preservice teachers learn to 
work with students with disabilities in a supportive 
environment. 

• Extend preparation programs to enable all preservice 
teachers to experience more classroom application 
of their formal instruction in meeting the needs of 
students with disabilities. One avenue for this exten- 
sion would be an internship year to replace student 
teaching. 

• Assess preservice programs on the basis of the per- 
formances of their students; expect programs to im- 
prove over time; and base continued program ap- 
proval on the performances of their graduates. 
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Organization 



In studies of organizational systems, researchers have 
repeatedly shown that the structure of the system itself 
can determine the behavior of those in the system to 
a large extent. Organizations that offer few opportuni- 
ties for participation and self-actualization develop 
members whose attitudes and behaviors are congruent 
with the lack of opportunity: lack of investment, con- 
servative or low-risk behaviors, and limited aspira- 
tions. In light of such knowledge, educational systems 
must be analyzed and restructured in ways that fos- 
ter the full participation of all members — students, 
teachers, parents, support personnel, business and 
civic communities — ensuring the attainment of 
shared goals. 

A UNIFIED SYSTEM 

The organizational structure or the educational system, 
from the state level to the classroom, significantly im- 
pacts the potential of those in the system to effectively 
promote the development of all students. There have 
been many calls for restructured schools in the educa- 
tional reports of the last decade or more. It has become 
increasingly clear to many that the present organiza- 
tional structure of schools and the educational system 
designed to support them does not allow sufficient 
flexibility to meet individual needs and proipote the 
development of the whole child adcqualely. The policy 
statement calls for the integration of the current par- 



allel systems of regular and special education into a 
unified system designed to provide coordinated and 
seamless support services to those students who re- 
quire them to benefit from educational programming. 
Such a system would serve to foster a greater level 
of collaboration and teamwork among regular and 
spi^cial education teachers and administrators, as well 
as shared responsibility for student progress. A unified 
system would help to replace the fragmented and com- 
partmentalized education that many students with dis- 
abilities receive with a more cohesive educational pro- 
gram. A unified and integrated system of education 
also complements the shift to site-based decision 
making, with its emphasis on shared responsibility 
and collaboration. 

A FULL ARRAY OF SERVICES 
AND SETTINGS 

Within a unified system of education, the full array of 
educational services and settings would be available, 
allowing the flexibility required to meet the individual 
needs of students with disabilities. There was a strong 
showing of support in the public ie::timony for the in- 
clusion of students with disabilities in the regular edu- 
cation classroom with appropriate supports. Many par- 
ents who testified in support of inclusion also sup- 
ported ihc limitation or even elimination of the array 
of settings. Many other parents acknowledged that 
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inclusion was a welcome addition to the array of 
placement options. But, these parents were equally as 
adamant thai a full array of service and placement op- 
tions need to be available to address the unique and 
disability-specific needs of all children. 

The majority of task force members felt that the con- 
tinuum of placement options must be maintained. 
Clearly, any one placeme.it, whether it be the regu- 
lar education classroom in the neighborhood school 
or a residential facility, cannot be a "one size fits 
all." Within the population of students with disabil- 
ities, there are significant differences in the nature of 



"Diversity among students is often 
described as something to be cele- 
brated. If diversity of students is to 
be celebrated, then perhaps the di- 
versity of services, programs, and 
environments providing appropriate 
education and habilitation should 
also prompt celebration.'' 

— Kauffn.jn, J.M. How Wc Might Achieve 
the Radical Reform of Special Education. 



the disability and in the services required to meet 
the r- rticular needs of each student, needs which may 
change over time. The education of individual students 
is not served by assuming that all can be served well 
with any one type of service arrangement, or that one 
type of service audngcment will suffice throughout a 
student's educational career. The array of settings and 
services is necessary not only to meet the individual 
needs of students with disabilities, but to protect and 
promote their individual strengths, providing for op- 



timum growth and development. Federal law requires 
that a continuum of placements be maintained, and 
further requires that students with disabilities be edu- 
cated in the least restrictive environment (Mollis & 
Gallegos, 1993). The organizational structure should 
not create barriers to the utilization of any placement 
option detennined to be in the best interest of the 
student. 

COLLABORATION BETWEEN 
GENERALISTS AND SPECIALISTS 

The potential to meet the individual needs of students 
with disabilities is enhanced by collaboration between 
educators who have been trained as generalists and 
those educators who have received specialized train- 
ing in working with students with disabihties or stu- 
dents with a particular type of disability. While no in- 
dividual educator can meet all of the needs of all stu- 
dents with disabilities, shared knowledge between 
educators can greatly increase the capacity of the sys- 
tem to meet individual needs adequately. As schools 
restructure themselves to foster greater collaboration, 
the skills of generalists, who have been trained to 
apply knowledge in a variety of settings, will be cru- 
cial to the application of the specialized training 
undenaken by other educators. 

ORGANIZATIONAL FLEXIBILITY 

Recent reform efforts have addressed the need for sys- 
temic change, coherent change throughout a system of 
education that would increase the capacity of schools 
to successfully meet the needs of all students. As the 
inadequacy of the current system to meet individual 
student needs for an increasingly diverse student pop- 
ulation becomes more and more apparent, the restruc- 
turing of the system and schools themselves has been 
called for. Implementation of many of the task force 
recommendations can only occur as part of fundamen- 
tal school restructuring. 

To effectively meet the individual needs of students 
with disabilities, organizational flexibility is required 
in the areas of staffing, funding, educational setting, 
the instructional day and calendar, assessment, and 
planning time. One elementary school principal inter- 
viewed by the task force had used funding from sev- 
eral sources such as special education. Chapter 1, 
and ESL funding to create and maintain a content 
mastery learning center for students in her school. In 
order to allow any students who felt they needed extra 
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CONTENT Mastery 

Many schools at the elementary, middle, and high 
school levels have content mastery classes which 
students can use for additional help on material pre- 
sented in the regular classroom when they need it. 
One of the advantages of a content mastery class is 
that, unlike the resource room, it is not generally 
considered a pull-out program. S'iudents, perhaps 
with advice from their regular teacher or as specified 
by their lEP, decide when they need help with spe- 
cific material. Many of the school personnel the task 
force talked with believed that these services, which 
were originally designed for special education stu- 
dents, should be available for all students. However, 
many administrators told the task force members 
that content mastery rooms could not be opened 
to all students due to the difficulty of tracking the 
use of specially designated state or federal funds. 



In one elementary school, the principal had, by pool- 
ing funding and using her staff creatively, designed a 
content mastery room that could be utilized by all of 
the students in the school. This content mastery room 
was designed to serve primarily students with dis- 
abilities, students with limited English proficiency, 
and Chapter I/migrant students. Funds from these 
programs were used to employ a special education 
content mastery teacher and aides who staffed the 
room on a full-time basis. In addition, the principal 



asked the fourth and sixth grade regular teachers to 
provide up to thirty minutes of time to staff the con- 
tent mastery class when their students were in art. 
The amount of time the regular educators spent in 
the content mastery classroom added up to one FTE 
of a regular education teacher. Thus, they could serve 
any student who chose to come to content mastery. 

As students came into the content mastery class- 
room, they signed in on color-coded sheets keyed 
to funding source so that the school could keep 
track of the number of students served and the con- 
tact hours for reporting the use of state and feder- 
al funds. However, the teachers and aides were free 
to assist any student, regardless of their program 
participation. 

For those students whose lEPs specified content 
mastery, the special education teacher kept track of 
their schedules and coordinated their work with reg- 
ular education teachers so that she could help these 
students stay current with the rest of the class. 
The regular education teachers were asked to send 
weekly lesson plans and any handouts or additional 
materials to the content mastery teacher so that she 
could help the students at any time they chose to 
come in. The content mastery teacher also conferen- 
ccd with the regular education teacher on a weekly 
basis to discuss student progress. 



help to utilize the center, she assigned regular edu- 
cation teachers to the learning center for short periods 
of time when their students were engaged in other 
classes such as art. When students came in to use the 
center, they signed in on colored sheets coded by fund- 
ing source in order to keep track of how many stu- 
dents from each program were being served. The con- 
tent mastery center was a great success and while 
it is a testament to the principal's organizational acu- 
men, such complicated measures should not be re- 
quired in order to implement a programmatic initia- 
tive designed to increase student achievement. 

In a recent report of the National Education Commis- 
sion on Time and Learning (1994), the commission 
noted, "If experience, research, and common sense 
teach nothing else, they confirm the truism that people 
learn at different rates, and in different ways with 
different subjects. But we have put the carl before the 
horse: our schools and the people involved with 



them— students, parents, teachers, administrators, 
and staff— are captives of clock and calendar. The 
boundaries of student growth are defined by schedules 
for bells, buses, and vacations instead of standards for 
student learning." By emphasizing efficiency and con- 
trol and subordinating teaching to organizational struc- 
ture, teaching has been reduced to a matter of rote, 
with little opportunity for educators to respond crea- 
tively. 

Organizational capacity can only be maximized 
through individuals. When large numbers of individu- 
als in the system are prevented from maximizing their 
capacity, the system as a whole is constrained and 
limited in its ability to function effectively. Devolving 
more control to those closest to the key functions of 
the organization increases the capacity of the organi- 
zation to respond meaningfully to real conditions. If 
the mission is clear, then those closest to the ever- 
changing and ambiguous conditions of school and 
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TEACHER ErnCACY 

AND LEARNING DISABILITIES 

Students with learning disabilities (LD) make up the 
largest group of students within the special education 
population. Beginning with the definition of learning 
disabilities itself, there is much about the disability 
that remains ambiguous and contested today. In 1988, 
the National Joint Committee on Learning Disabilities 
(referenced in Moats & Lyon, 1993) revised the def- 
inition to state the following: "Learning disabilities is 
a general term that refers to a heterogeneous group of 
disorders manifested by significant difficulties in the 
acquisition and use of listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, reasoning, or mathematical abilities. These 
disorders are presumed to be due to central nervous 
system dysfunction, and may occur across the life 
span." The lack of clarity in the definition and identi- 
fication of learning disabilities has led to widely vary- 
ing standards for identification from state to state. 

Early identification and a high sense of efficacy in 
teachers are keys to success in school. In addition, 
research has shown the referral of students for spe- 
cial education services to be a largely subjective 
process. In schools where teachers believe that stu- 
dents can succeed without additional services, referral 
rates for special education are low. Teachers are likely 
to refer students for special education services when 
teachers do not believe they will be successful with 
those particular sttidents, rather than on die basis of 
any objective characteristics of the students. Accord- 



ing to Moats and Lyon of the National Institute of 
Health (1993), "LD in the United States appears to be 
a systemic problem: It is an educational category 
into which children are channeled when the learn- 
ing-teaching interaction is no longer productive or 
rewarding for one or both parties." Thus, the identifi- 
cation of students as learning disabled may have as 
much to do with teachers' sense of self-efficacy as 
with a perceived discrepancy between ability and 
achievement on the part of the students. Nevertheless, 
of students identified as learning disabled, fully 60 
percent were retained prior to their identification as 
LD (Lyon & Vaughn, 1994). In the opinion of Lyon 
and Vaughn, instruction as currently structured in the 
regular education classroom has not demonstrated that 
it can meet the needs of these students. When the re- 
search concerning the retention rates of LD students 
is considered in light of the research on special edu- 
cation referrals, it becomes clear that the current or- 
ganization of the regular education classroom is not 
effective in meeting the educational needs of a sig- 
nificant number of its students, whether they are 
identified as learning disabled or not. 

Clearly the research on learning disabilities and spe- 
cial education referrals identifies the need for sys- 
temic reform. Reforms designed to meet the needs 
of students with learning disabilities and increase 
the chances for their success will likely have similar 
effects for many other students in the regular edu- 
cation classroom. 



classroom have the greatest capacity for effective 
problem-solving. In the case of the public school sys- 
tem, with its mandate to educate all students, regard- 
less of needs, backgrounds, capabilities, interests, 
and support systems, the systemic constraints placed 
on teachers have had enormous consequences. The 
task force believes that organizational flexibility to 
allow restructuring to meet the individual needs of 
sttidents with disabilities will ultimately increase the 
capacity of the system to meet the individual needs of 
all students. 

School administrators and faculty repeatedly told the 
task force they need greater flexibility in the assign- 
ment and utilization of staff and time for joint planning 
and collaboration among all those involved in deliver- 
ing educational services to students with disabilities. 
In a study by the General Accounting Office on Regu- 



latory Flexibility in Schools (1994), researchers noted 
that, . . schools used the regulatory flexibility pro- 
vided by the states to attempt to improve how classes 
were organized and subjects were taught. These 
changes included: 1) developing approaches to com- 
bining children into multigrade groups so that teachers 
could address the needs of children on the basis of 
their development rather than age; 2) restructuring the 
school day to allow schools to schedule longer blocks 
of time for class periods so that some subject areas 
could be covered in greater depth; 3) restructuring the 
school day to allow teachers more time to plan, work 
with other teachers, and serve on school decision mak- 
ing committees; 4) combining two or more subjects 
into thematic units, including having some units taught 
by teams of teachers; and 5) allowing people with 
special knowledge to teach classes although they do 
not have state-issued teaching certificates." Such 
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flexibiliiy needs to become commonplace in Texas 
schools in order to effectively serve the individual 
needs of students with disabilities. Administrators need 
structural support for risk taking in school restruc- 
turing efforts. 

Time is perhaps the most important resource in educa- 
tion. There is never enough time for adequate practice, 
much less for problem-solving and integrating new 
knowledge and skills. Time in schools is fragmented, 
and teachers' time can be devoted to a number of other 
duties not related to the teaching task. The task force 
heard that there is not enough time for adequate prep- 
aration, evaluation, or analysis of technique. Even 
more importantly, there is not enough time for explor- 
ing new knowledge or fostering creativity. In reality, 
there is little time to think during the school day. Such 
is the situation in a profession devoted to the transmis- 
sion of knowledge and the promotion of critical think- 
ing. The ability of teachers to identify and respond 
to individual student capabilities is severely limited. 
Time must be recognized as a critical resource, and 
priority must be given to organizational restructuring 
that provides teachers with more time to focus on their 
primary task: fostering the development of all students 
to their full potential. 

FUNDING TIED TO SERVICES, 
NOT PLACEMENT 

In a unified system, funding for students with disabili- 
ties should be determined by the array of services deli- 
vered, rather than student placement. If funding is 
placement neutral, educators are free to consider only 
educational needs in determining where a student with 
a disability should be educated. With better trained 
teachers operating in a unified system and funding tied 
to services instead of placement, the number of stu- 
dents identified as special education students may fall. 

A distinction must be made in placement and person- 
nel. Just as funding for the delivery of special edu- 
cation services should be placement neutral, it should 
not limit the delivery of services to a particular group 
of personnel, unless required by law. F-^r example, 
special education services may be delivered by a reg- 
ular education teacher to learning disabled students 
withiM the regular education classroom. 

Such new funding designs should not necessarily re- 
sult in reduced funds for service delivery, however. 
Funding for the delivery of special education services 



''A funding system which allows 
for a unified system requires dras- 
tic revision in the way most state 
departments are currently allocat- 
ing funds. Funding formulas must 
be developed that do not penalize 
growing districts, that support flex- 
ible staffing, and that do not reduce 
the total amount of funds available 
to meet specialized needs. A system 
of accountability must be develop- 
ed, and a monitoring system must 
be in place. If a funding formula that 
promotes a unified system is adopted 
at the state level, many schools can 
have new opportunities to provide 
educational services to all students 
without the cumbersome evalua- 
tion and identification process which 
currently exists.'' 

-—CASE Future Agenda for Special Education: 
Creating a Unified System 
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should not be determined by the number of students 
identified as special education students, but by the ser- 
vices such students require in order to receive an 
educational benefit. 

ADEQUATE RESOURCES 

The task force strongly supports the provision of 
financial, staff, technological, and other resources 
adequate to carry forward the policy implementation. 
When speaking with school personnel involved in 
implementing innovative programs, they spoke of the 
need for more resources, not fewer. Moreover, the 
integration of students with disabilities into the regular 
education program cannot be seen as a way to reduce 
expenditures. Rather, existing resources should be 
used to the fullest extent and additional funds pro- 
vided, as necessary, to meet student needs. 

ACCOUNTABILITY SYSTEMS 
MEASURE EFFECTIVENESS 

The goal of state and local accountability systems is to 
promote the achievement of a\\ students, including stu- 
dents with disabilities. The attainment of short-term 
goals will enable students to achieve long-term goals 
for successful participation in their cuir.munities. 
Short- and long-term goals should be focused on ihe 
development of the whole child, not narrowly focused 
on the area of academic development or physical 
development, for example. The Center for Policy 
Options in Special Education ( 1992) notes that, 

. . . accountability for students with disabilities 
requires a system wide evaluation of education 
performance with consequences for accountable 
parties, in addition to the individual accountability 
system imbedded in the Individual Education Plan 
(lEP). System wide evaluations are needed to assess 
the impact of programming for students with disabili- 
ties. Because internal motivation is often insufficient 
to insure improved student outcomes, lernal conse- 
quences are needed to assure assessment results will 



be used to bring about improved student outcomes.'' 
Without clearly defuied outcomes and expected 
appropriate measures of school perfonnance in the 
education of students with disabilities, such students 
may be relegated to less challenging and more nar- 
rowly focused curricula. Many parents, and some 
students, reported to the task force that such was the 
case for many students with disabilities. Clearly, the 
exclusion of students with disabilities from state and 
local accountability systems does little to increase the 
likelihood that the students will make gains in mea- 
sures of success such as school completion and post- 
secondary employment rates. Accountability systems 
must be redesigned in such a way that they equitably 
incorporate appropriate measures of student progress. 

CONTINUOUS PROCESS OF 
EVALUATION AND IMPROVEMENT 

Schools and their supporting systems need to engage 
in an ongoing evaluation of effectiveness, developing 
and implementing steps that will lead to improvement. 
Such a process of continuous evaluation will promote 
the organizational flexibility required to meet fully the 
needs of students with disabilities. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

• Implement organizational, staffing, and budgeting 
practices that support an integrated delivery of 
services by regular and special education. 

• kciiiovo organizational barriers which prevent stu- 
dents with disabilities from being educated with 
their nondisabled peers. Do not establish barriers 
that would prevent students with specific disabilities 
from learning in senings with other students with 
similar disabilities. 
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Educate all students with disabilities in the neigh- 
borhood school when the individualized planning 
process determines it to be the appropriate set- 
ting for the delivery of needed services. Maintain 
choices in educational settings for students with 
specific disabilities at different points in their 
growth and development based upon their unique 
and individual needs. 

. Emphasize the shared responsibility of all educa- 
tors for educating students with disabilities through 
the campus decision making process. 

• Integrate comprehensive and appropriate infonna- 
tion on the progress and achievement of students 
with disabilities into state and local accountability 
systems for districts and campuses. 

. Implement greater flexibility in scheduling so that 
teachers are able to plan and teach as colleagues to 
better meet the needs of all students. 

• Cooperate with other agencies .-iecure better post- 
secondary social, educational, and community ser- 
vices for students with disabilities. 

• Implement organizational and planning practices 
that ensure a smooth transition for students with dis- 
abilities when moving from one educational setting 
to another and from school to work. 

. Seek legislative changes to allow campus flexibility 
in the use of funds, 

. Adjust teacher-pupil ratios, in classes with main- 
streamed students requiring significant modifica- 
tions, giving priority to creating the most effective, 
equitable educational environment for all students. 

. Provide state of the art technology to serve the spe- 
cific needs of students and to provide necessary in- 
structional and administrative supports for teachers 
and other staff. 
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FAMILY AND COMMUNITY 



In a system that values the voice of participants and 
strives to produce better outcomes for its students, 
community participation is crucial. The education 
community has increasingly come to recognize that 
parental involvement in the education process posi- 
tively affects student achievement. Likewise, the edu- 
cation community has come to recognize that students, 
particularly students with disabilities, have needs that 
cannot be met by the schools alone but which, never- 
theless, affect school performance. Any efforts to im- 
prove student performance must address the need for 
creating structures which foster family and community 
involvement in the local schools. 

SCHOOLS AS Centers for 

COORDINATED SERVICES 

While community participation is crucial to the edu- 
cational success of students with disabilities, it is per- 
haps the most difficult aspect to design. The Commit- 
tee for Economic Development (1991)» as referenced 
in Family and Community Support: Coordinated 
Education. Health and Human Services, noted that 
future efforts at educational reform must include a 
comprehensive and coordinated strategy of human 
investment, one that redefines education as a process 
that begins at birth and encompasses all aspects of 
children's early development, including their physical, 
social, emotional, and cognitive growth." Meeting the 



needs of all students calls for increasingly coordinated 
service delivery, a system of delivery that will enable 
each student to take full advantage of opportunities for 
their development. Communities and schools must 
work together, fashioning structures through which 
community agencies can maximize the effectiveness 
of their service delivery to students. Students with 
disabilities and their families may receive services 
from a variety of service providers and agencies. 
These service providers may or may not communicate 
concerning the progress of students with disabilities. 
Services may be duplicated, or services may not be 
delivered to all who need them. The National Gover- 
nor's Association (1990) stated the need to remove 
preventable barriers to student development by en- 
suring that all students receive necessary therapeutic 
and social services. They noted, "Lack of availability, 
accessibility, and infonnation prevents many students 
and their families from using the muhiple systems of 
support they desperately need. States should encour- 
age providers to integrate their services and create a 
comprehensive, client-focused network. Tailored 
dissemination strategies must be designed to get 
information on services directly to parents and stu- 
dents in different communities. . . . New approaches 
are needed to offer comprehensive services at or near 
schools, to redefine the role of the school as a commu- 
nity center, and to provide the necessary training to 
educators and other providers." Such new approaches 
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must be designed by local communities to take ad- 
vantage of their unique strengths and to address their 
specific social service goals. 

Coordinated service delivery facilitates effective use 
of the resources available to serve students with dis- 
abilities and their families. Many school personnel 
noted the lack of qualified teachers to provide services 
such as occupational and physical therapy, orientation 
and mobility training, and speech therapy. Parents re- 
quested access to non-educational funds to purchase 
assistive devices and other equipment that could be 
used at home to reinforce schoolwork. In a coordinated 
service delivery system, available resources such as 
service providers and assistive devices and technology 
could be used to their maximum advantage. 

Coordinated service delivery also facilitates transition 
for students with disabilities as they progress from 
school to school, school to work, or to post-secondary 
opportunities. Parents and school personnel asked for 
better communication among regular and special 
educators as students progress from school to school 
throughout their educational careers. Student-focused, 
coordinated service delivery can facilitate such com- 
munication and help ease transition for students and 
their parents. 

Service collaboratives should be designed to reflect 
the unique nature of the community and the families 
they serve, building on community strengths and tar- 
geting specific areas of need. Planning for coordi- 
nated service delivery and capacity building must 
• involve the participation of all parties. Joint train- 
ing opportunities for service providers from various 
agencies should be facilitated. All participants in 
service collaboratives must share their knowledge 
about available resources. 

PARENTS AS EQUAL PARTNERS 

Outreach programs designed to provide early interven- 
tion for studems with disabilities and their families 
significantly increase the chances for school si'.ccc:<;. 
Parents may be the first to recognize their child has a 
disability. Parents are a source of general knowledge 
about the nature of their child's disability, as well as 
particular knowledge about the capabilities of their 
child. In a system designed to be individually focused, 
parents play an integral role in the design of service 



"Schools can prepare students in better 
ways when this endeavor becomes a 
shared responsibility with the commu- 
nity. From pre-school to adult life, all 
students are preparing to assume their 
roles in the larger community. All com- 
munity members are stakeholders and 
potential team members in the plan- 
ning and implementing of the educa- 
tion of its younger members. . . . From 
the individual taxpayer to private 
business to churches to government 
institutions, all must support and take 



an 



active, cooperative role in provid- 



ing an education for all students.' 
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delivery programs effective in promoting the develop- 
ment of the whole child and providing a foundation 
for future growth. 

It is important that all participants in the coordinated 
service delivery system recognize the crucial role 
of family involvement in promoting educational at- 
tainment. Parents are the child's first teachers, and 
their role in preparing students with disabilities for 
success in school is a crucial one. Those involved 
in delivering educational or support services to stu- 
dents with disabilities and their families should value 
the vital infomiation parents can provide. 

In public hearings, parents all across the state repeat- 
edly asked to be treated with respect and recognized as 
full-tledged members of the service delivery decision 
making team. They asked for training opportunities so 
they could reinforce the delivery of support services m 
the home. They also need information about available 
resources to be shared with them. Many parents re- 
ported feeling intimidated during the admission, re- 
view, and dismissal (ARD) process. They noted that 
ARD meetings were sometimes carried out without 
proper parental notification or explanation of par- 
ental rights. School staff must be diligent in fulfilling 
the requirement to educate parents concerning their 
rights and responsibilities in the service delivery 
process. 

In many schools, parents have felt themselves and 
their children to be subordinate to the service delivery 
process itself. Clearly, educators must examine their 
beliefs concerning the role of parents in the educa- 
tional process and guard against actions and state- 
ments which contribute to parents' impressions that 
their input is not valued. Likewise, parents need to 
acknowledge the professional role and expertise of 
educators. Both educators and parents must work to 
make changes in the process that will enhance the 
partnership between school and home. 

LIFELONG COMMUNITY 
PARTICIPATION AND INTEGRATION 



Integration and participation in the life of the local 
community through education, employment, recre- 
ation, and service pursuits is the ultimate goal of ser- 
vice delivery. The educational program allows students 



with disabilities the opportunity to develop skills that 
will support their future contributions as adults. Deci- 
sions about the short- and long-temi goals of service 
delivery should be made with this in mind. 

EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 

Transition to post-secondary opportunities can be dif- 
ficult to manage. Parents expressed a need for better 
transition planning services for students with disabili- 
ties. School statTand other service agencies must work 
with students and their parents early in the students* 
high school programs to develop goals for post- 
secondary employment, education, or training in order 
to adequately prepare them to meet the challenges they 
have set for future participation in the life of the com- 
munity. At one high school visited by the task force, 
special education faculty and staff have developed a 
four-year transition planning process, which begins 
in the spring semester of eighth grade and continues 
through high school, with activities that build upon 
the previous year's work. At the end of the four years, 
students with disabilities have a personalized notebook 
which serves as a resource guide and covers such 
issues as the job application process, apartment ren- 
tals, savings and checking account services, and in- 
come tax preparation. The personalized notebook 
contains information and leads about job, education, 
or training opportunities that are of specific interest 
to the student. 

Partnerships with local service providers, employers, 
institutions of higher education, and proprietary 
schools are key to the successful transition to mean- 
ingful post-secondary employment, education, or vo- 
cational training. These parmerships can assist schools 
in the identification of needed skills for job and 
training opportunities within the local community. 
They can also offer opportunities for students with 
disabilities to transfer knowledge and skills gained in 
the classroom to the worksite, increasing the likeli- 
hood of employment after completing their education. 
Studies have shown that students with disabilities who 
gain work experience during high school have a much 
higher post-secondary employment rate than students 
with similar disabilities who did not gain such experi- 
ence. Work-based training and employment opportuni- 
ties for students with disabilities need to be expanded, 
and schools must work together with local businesses 
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AGE-APPROPRIATE EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS 

Through a collaborative program involving a number 
of organizations, special education students in the Mc- 
Kinney and Piano Independent School Districts, as 
well as students in the 1 1 districts served by the Collin 
County Special Education Coop, complete their edu- 
cation at Collin County Community College. When 
these students turn 18, they enroll in the Collin County 
Community College program where they continue 
until they have completed the requirements for high 
school graduation or reach their twenty-second birth- 
day. This program serves students who would not be 
able to attend classes on the community college 
campus without intensive support. Entrance to the 
program is not determined by type of disability, but by 
student need. The program is in its third year, and has 
served approximately 25 students. 

The students in the program are in fully integrated 
classes, and the program facilitator works with pro- 
fessors to help foster classroom success. Students are 
enrolled in developmental literacy classes, recreation 
and leisure courses, and courses that may appeal to 
particular academic interests, such as history. No more 
than one full-stream student is enrolled in a class at 
a time in order to facilitate interactions with nondis- 
abled peers. Fellow college students, who are em- 
ployed as paid mentors, attend classes with the stu- 
dents enrolled in the program and tutor them after 
iass. Many times, mentors will include them in social 
activities with other college students. Students follow 
a typical college schedule, with down time for study 
or recreational activities. They choose how to use 
their time. They join college organizations and attend 
sporting events. 

Program students may spend half their day in classes 
and half in supported employment positions. Students 
who may not have the skills necessary for job place- 
ment spend their afternoons in internships on the cam- 
pus or in the community, or they may participate in 
job sampling in order to gain experience. The studentj 



vocational adjustment class (VAC) counselors from 
high school work with them on the college campus 
as well, providing continuity for them. The program 
contracts with a local organization that also contracts 
w\,a the Department of Mental Health Mental Re- 
tardation (MHMR) for supported employment. The 
program also works closely with the Texas Rehabili- 
tation Commission (TRC). Thus, when students leave 
the program, they are already known to the community 
agencies that will be working with them as adults to 
achieve greater levels of independence. 

The program facilitator cites as the program's major 
successes, the development. of more adult-like behav- 
ior, increased problem-solving and independent think- 
ing, a greater degree of independence, and a sense of 
value because they see themselves as college students. 
Having worked for many years as a special education 
teacher in a self-contained high school program, she 
notes that in high school, too much is done to protect 
the special education students. Their program is highly 
structured, and there are always bells and teachers 
around to tell them what to do and when to do it. 
^^Here,*' she notes, "the students may fail, but they 
fail and learn. We allow them to fail in order to grow.'' 

The program is funded by the school districts and as- 
signment to the program is based on a student's lEP. 
The focus is on fitting the program to student needs, 
and not whether the student fits the program. The 
Collin County Community College program began as 
a "collective dream" of the Collin County Special 
Education Coop, MHMR, TRC, Region X ESC, and 
the Community College itself 

All those involved in the program, parents, students, 
professors, social service professionals, and school 
district staff rate the program as highly successful. 
MHMR has been so impressed with the development 
of independent skills in students enrolled in the pro- 
gram, they have now contracted with the program to 
serve clients in the area over the age of 21 who they 
' feel may benefit from the program. 
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VOCATIONAL SKILLS AND SUPPORTED TRAINING 

In Pharr San Juan Alamo ISD (PSJA), the school dis- 
trict has organized a community team, composed of 
representatives from various community agencies and 
training programs, that serves as a transition planning 
team for students with disabilities in the PSJA district. 
This team meets regularly to assess employment op- 
portunities in the area for students with disabilities, re- 
cruit employers, and establish supported training sites. 
This community team also advises the school district 
concerning the curriculum for the vocational skills 
classes that students take so that they will have a bet- 
ter chance for success on the job. 

Many of the students begin their supported training 
while in high school, working at such sites as the mail- 
room at the local newspaper office, fast food restaur- 
ants, hospitals and other institutional facilities, plant 



to develop the capacity to train students with disabili- 
ties for the job opportunities available in their commu- 
nity. Apprenticeship and mentor programs, including 
career and applied technology programs, also need to 
be expanded. This would include school-based learn- 
ing opportunities, as well as activities that would 
connect school-based and work-based training. 

Post-secondary education and training opportunities 
are also keys to successful community participation. 
School staff need to be aware of the educational and 
training opportunities available to students with dis- 
abilities after completing their high school program 
and help to facilitate their enrollment in such programs. 

RECREATION 

Opportunities for recreation and socialization contrib- 
ute to personal happiness and well-being. While such 
opportunities are available to students with disabilities 
both within the curriculum and through extracurric- 
ular activities while they are in school, they dimin- 
ish drastically upon completion of their educational 
program. Many aduhs with disabilities have few social 
contacts apart fiom family members. 

Schools should help to foster interests and skills that 
can afford lifelong enjoyment. Associations between 



nurseries, and building contractors. The employers 
note the positive attitudes of these employees, finding 
them committed to the job, with little absenteeism. 
They find that the additional training required for 
these employees is compensated by the low turnover 
rate. In addition, with supported training, much of 
the required training and supervision is coordinated 
between vocational adjustment class (VAC) counse- 
lors from the district and the Texas Rehabilitation 
Commission. 

Why is this community team approach so successful? 
The ability to transfer skills is very important. It is 
critical that students with disabilities learn the neces- 
sary skills in environments similar to ones they will 
encounter upon entering the workforce or in indepen- 
dent living situations, thus increasing their ability 
to transfer and sustain newly learned skills. 



school and community fine arts, sports, and special 
interest programs can increase the likelihood that stu- 
dents with disabilities may participate in recreation- 
al activities as adults. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

While most of this report has focused on the delivery 
of services to students with disabilities, it is impor- 
tant to remember that students have many valuable 
contributions to make to their communities. Young 
people have a need to contribute, for their lives to 
have a sense of purpose and significance beyond 
themselves; in short, they have a need to be needed. 
Communities should utilize this largely untapped 
resource. Students with disabilities should be fully 
integrated into the community service projects of 
the school and larger community. Volunteer organiza- 
tions should seek to recruit students with disabilities as 
members, providing them with opportunities to give 
something back to their community. On the federal 
and state level, community service initiatives should 
be designed to incorporate all students. By fostering 
an interest in community involvement among their 
students, schools will be giving students their most 
valuable gift, an opportunity to find meaning in life. 
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Recommendations 

• Support the intellectual, academic, linguistic, social, 
emotional, and physical growth of all students by 
promoting high quality community services for stu- 
dents and their families. 

• Provide accessible communication and facilities for 
all students to participate fully in the life of the 
school and work with community organizations to 
provide such access to community services. 

• Work with schools to integrate all students into vol- 
unteer activities and community events to establish 
a participation pattern for later life. 

• Support schools, as they plan for the transition of 
students with disabilities from school to work, with 
job placements. 

• Provide expanded access for students with disabili- 
ties to training, recreational, and employment oppor- 
tunities through current and emergent technologies. 

• Provide accessible post-secondary education and 
training opportunities that have been designed to 
meet local community needs. 



• Provide accurate information to parents regarding 
the services available in the school, as well as any 
school-related program evaluation information, that 
will enable them to participate more fully in the 
decision making for their student. 

• Coordinate the transition planning activities to more 
fully involve all relevant parties as early as possible 
in the process. 

• Work with area businesses to identify the skills 
needed in that job market, as well as the accom- 
modations that could be made in jobs, to increase 
the employment of students with disabilities. 

• Serve as a link between students with disabilities, 
their families, and the community services avail- 
able to them. 

• Provide information and training for students with 
disabilities, their families, and others in the com- 
munity regarding legal rights and responsibilities 
in the education of students with disabilities. 

• Provide training opportunities for the parents of stu- 
dents using various communication systems so that 
the students' skills can be reinforced continually. 
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BUILD EDUCATIONAL 
EXCELLENCE AND EQUITY 

The task force calls for a comprehensive^ coordinated 
effort to improve the quality of education for students 
with disabilities. As national reform efforts seek to 
raise educational content and performance standards, 
students with disabilities must be encompassed in 
those etTorts. As the state sets standards for what stu- 
dents are to know and be able to do, expectations 
for students with disabilities must be incorporated 
into those standards. As the state designs and selects 
ways of holding schools accountable for student pro- 
gress and achievement, students with disabilities must 
be included in that system. The task force recommends 
that all state-level educational initiatives, especially 
those to revise and reform curriculum and assessment, 
recognize and respond to issues related to students 
with disabilities as an integral part of the initiative. 
The development of alternative assessments for 
students with disabilities must become a priority 
so that their progress toward reaching these new 
standards can be measured appropriately. 

In calling for a unified organizational structure, the 
task force reinforces its belief that all educators are 
responsible for the education of all students. Through a 
unified structure, the task force sees a realistic avenue 
for achieving educational excellence and equity for all 



students, including those with disabilities. This unified 
structure must emcompass all settings for students 
with disabilities and allow for the movement of stu- 
dents within the structure so that unique and individual 
needs can be met. The task force calls upon the state, 
regional, and local educational agencies to move to- 
ward an organization structure where special education 
is not considered a separate educational system. Edu- 
cator preparation and certification requirements must 
support a more unified system in which educators are 
better prepared to meet a wider spectrum of student 
needs within the restructured classroom. The task 
force recommends that the Texas Education Agency 
initiate efforts to revise state and federal statutes or 
regulations which require the labeling of students as a 
requirement for receiving special education services. 
These labels reinforce the perception of separate sys- 
tems of education for students with and without dis- 
abilities. These reforms present a considerable chal- 
lenge and will require a carefully designed change 
process accompanied by long-term commitment of 
adequate resources. 

DISSEMINATE INFORMATION 

The task force calls upon the Texas Education Agency 
to disseminate widely the State Board of Education 
Policy Statement on the Education of Students with 
Disabilities (1994) as well as the task forceps rec- 
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ommendations and this report. This policy impacts 
everyone responsible for the education of students 
with disabilities from birth through age 21: the 
schools' professional and non-professional staff mem- 
bers, students, families, and community service agen- 
cies. By the intent of this policy statement and federal 
legislation, business and community organizations 
have enhanced responsibilities to employ and support 
individuals with disabilities after leaving school. The 
broadest possible distribution of this policy statement 
is essential to initiate dialogue among all those who 
must be involved. As stakeholders participate in the 
restructuring process, they are more likely to make 
and sustain the substantive changes required for stu- 
dents with disabilities to lead more productive lives. 

The task force recommends that all feasible avenues 
for dissemination be used to reach the broadest pos- 
sible audience. In addition to distribution of the print- 
ed documents, the Texas Education Agency should use 
electronic networks extensively and take advantage of 
state, regional, and national conferences to spread this 
information. The Texas Education Agency should pro- 
duce and distribute a closed-captioned videotape ex- 
plaining the policy statement, highlighting recommen- 
dations, and illustrating a selection of effective prac- 
tices. The policy statement, as well as the task force's 
recommendations and report, must also be distributed 
in a format accessible to individuals who are blind or 
visually impaired. 

PROVIDE PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

From all stakeholders, the task force heard a common 
theme, that to improve the education of students with 
disabilities will require better prepared school staff 
members, especially classroom teachers. The State 
Board of Education's policy statement and the task 
force's recommendations cannot be accomplished 
without significant investments of time and money in 
high quality professional development. Learning to 
work in instructional teams and in flexible arrange- 
ments, as well as in partnerships with families and in 
collaboration with the community, will require not just 
inservice awareness sessions, but sustained support as 
changes are implemented within the classroom. Edu- 
cator preparation programs must demonstrate that 
teachers and administrators exiting those programs are 
better prepared to make and support curricular and 
instructional modifications to accommodate various 
disabilities. As teachers acquire new knowledge and 



skills, they will need time to reflect upon the success 
of their new practices and time to plan together with 
other educators to individualize instruction for all stu- 
dents. The task force calls upon the legislature to pro- 
vide the financial support to gain the time and exper- 
tise needed to improve the education of students with 
disabilities. 

INTEGRATE IMPLEMENTATION 
WITH ONGOING EFFORTS 

The Division of Elementary, Middle and High School 
Education has the primary responsibility within the 
Texas Education Agency for providing statewide 
leadership to implement the policies on early child- 
hood/elementary, middle, and high schools. The di- 
vision accomplishes this responsibility through net- 
works of early childhood/elementary, middle, and high 
school educators, service providers, and allied profes- 
sionals. Leadership is also provided through statewide 
conferences. As schools give increased emphasis to 
improving services for students with disabilities in 
early childhood/elementary, middle, high school, and 
post-secondary settings, the task force calls upon the 
existing networks and other training efforts to expand 
their focus to incorporate issues related to improving 
education for students with disabilities. Conferences, 
which already include opportunities for sharing ef- 
fective reform strategies, should also focus on best 
practices for changing what happens in schools for 
students with disabilities. Membership in the existing 
networks should be expanded to include representa- 
tives of the various agencies involved with service 
delivery for students with disabilities. 

ASSESS THE POLICY'S 
IMPLEMENTATION 

One of the first concerns voiced by the task force was 
a concern that the policy actually have an impact, that 
it would not be just a statement adopted by the State 
Board of Education and then ignored in practice by 
educators and others. Indeed, the first question often 
asked of task force members as they met in schools or 
held public hearings was, "What happens next?" A 
Leadership Initiative for Improving Special Education 
Services in Texas (January 1993) and /I Leadership 
Initiative for Improving the Education of Students Who 
Are Deaf or Hard of Hearing (November 1 992) must 
be reviewed and revised to ensure their compatibility 
with this policy statement, since it represents the di- 
rection of the State Board of Education. The task 
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force recommends that the Texas Education Agency 
conduct an annual review of the implementation str.tus 
of the Policy Statement on the Education of Students 
with Disabilities {1994) and report the results to the 
State Board of Education. The task force's recommen- 
dations and report could provide a beginning frame- 
work for such a review. A commitment to an annual 
status report emphasizes the need for a process of 
continuous improvement. As a group with significant 
expertise and interest in students with disabilities and 
the issues addressed by the policy, this task force is a 
valuable resource which should be incorporated into 
the policy implementation assessment process. 

ESTABLISH A COMPREHENSIVE 
PROGRAM OF RESEARCH 

As districts and campuses restructure educational pro- 
grams and changes occur in schools and classrooms, 
rich opportunities to study and disseminate what is 
learned often slip away. This task force supports the 
design and implementation of a program of research 
focused upon the changes made in classrooms, cam- 
puses and districts, and communities in response to 
this policy statement and the task force recommen- 
dations. Such a program of research would examine 
changes in student growth, development, and achieve- 



ment associated with restructuring schools for all stu- 
dents, as well as improving services for students with 
disabilities. There is a need for comprehensive, longi- 
tudinal research that will systematically identify cre- 
ative ideas and effective suggestions for improving 
educational practice. These ideas and suggestions can 
then be disseminated and adapted by other classrooms, 
campuses, and communities. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 

The recommendations of the task force for making the 
vision contained in the Policy Statement on the Edu- 
cation of Students with Disabilities (1994) a reality 
for the Texas public education system are presented 
in the following chart. It indicates the persons and 
organizations that will have some level of responsi- 
bility or involvement in carrying the recommendations 
forward. In looking at the chart, it becomes clear 
that realizing the vision for excellence and equity for 
all our students requires shared commitment and the 
participation of all members of our society. The task 
force encourages Texans to do what it takes to create 
an educational system within the larger society that 
fosters the development of all its students and provides 
a foundation for them to lead fulfilling lives. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

FROM THE 
TASK FORCE ON THE 
EDUCATION OF STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 



Establish educational goals, based on high expeff o^s. ° 
enable students with disabilities to achieve their ful est poten- 
tial in intellectual, academic, linguistic, social, emotional, and 

physica l growth and development. 

Develop individual plans for students with disabilities driven 
by meaningful skills and knowledge and reflective of each 

st udent's individual needs and highest potential. 

Design and deliver services based on the needs of student, 
not on the avaiiahility of services 



Ensure sufficient funds to serve students with disabilities in 
reaming environments where they are n^o^^ likely to ach eve 
their fun educational potential as determined by their ind - 
vidual plans. Seek additional funds, if necessary, to provide 

the services ne eded. 

Support amendments to state and federal [f Qislation that 
rerJJSve requirements and incentives for labeling students 
according to disability in order to secure necessary funding 
for services, but preserve sufficient funding to provide ser- 
vices to students with highly specialized needs. 



Support legislation that provides students with disabilities 
access to appropriate curricula and learning environments 
n eeded to successfully complete their individual plans. 
Review and amend rules which may hinder school districts 
and campuses in developing appropriate heterogeneous 
learning environments to meet the needs of most students 
with disabilities within the educational mainstream. 



Ensure that students receive special education services on 

the basis jf disability, not culture, race, or gender. 

Promote involvement in the total school prograrn by P/oviding 
timely information to students and parents about the range o 
school-wide activities, programs, and supports available to all 
students. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

FROM THE 
TASK FORCE ON THE 
EDUCATION OF STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 



Review the state assessment system and make recommend- 
ations regarding appropriate techniques for all students which 
will accommodate students with disabilities, accurately eval- 
uating their growth and achievement. Develop alternative 
assessments to TAAS within the individual plan and ensure 
that modifications and accommodations are consistent with 
classroom adjustments. 



Adopt clearly defined goals within a well-balanced curriculum 
that address the general and disability-specific needs of stu- 
dents to prepare them for maximum participation in their 
communities. 



Support innovative responses in districts and campuses to 
the learning needs of students with disabilities through in- 
creased discretionary funding. 



Inform teachers of the range of allowable modifications rel- 
ated to the TAAS for students with disabilities. Ensure that 
teachers make appropriate modifications in the testing situa- 
tion consistent with those made in classroom instruction. 



Design modifications in curriculum, instruction, and assess- 
ment so that students will move toward increasing levels of 
independence. 



Modify or select classroom assessments . ppropriate to indi- 
vidual learning plans to gain more accurate measurement 
of student progress and the success of classroom instruction. 



Educate students with disabilities about their rights and res- 
ponsibilities so that, over the course of their educational pro- 
gram, they can assume increasing responsibility for making 
choices among their options^ 



Educate parents regarding their rights and responsibilities so 
that they will be informed members of teams that develop the 
individual plans for students with disabilities. Encourage and 
support parental involvement throughout this process. 



Create learning opportunities which encourage meaningful in- 
teractions between students with disabilities and their peers 
with and without disabilities. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

FROM THE 
TASK FORCE ON THE 
EDUCATION OF STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 
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Prepare students with disabilities for competitive jobs avail- 
able within their local communities. 



Provide realistic, substantive career planning so that stu- 
dents with disabilities leave public schools with marketable 
skills or skill levels sufficient for post-secondary training 
opportunities. 



Provide opportunities for students to learn communication 
systems that will enable them to communicate with students 
who are disabled. 



Involve regular education teachers in the development and 
assessment of individual plans. 



Recognize that students with auditory and visual impairments 
have specific needs for certain curricula which can be deliv- 
ered through an array of environments and that they may 
benefit from social and academic interactions with other 
students with similar disabilities. 



PROFESSIONAL GROW TH AND DEVELOPMEliT;^ v. 

Work with educator preparation programs to prepare all edu- 
cators to meet many of the educational needs of students 
with disabilities and to develop an accepting and supportive 
climate for students with disabilities within their classrooms. 



Allocate sufficient time within the school day for teachers to 
plan, discuss, and prepare before significant changes in stu- 
dent placements are made through the individual planning 
process. Increasing the number of conference and planning 
days within the school year or increasing the length of the 
school day or year may be avenues to secure additional 
professional planning time. 



Seek necessary funds to provide additional compensation to 
teachers as they take on new roles, such as team leadership, 
with expanded responsibilities in restructured schools. 



Allocate time for ongoing planning and consultation through- 
out the school year to support the delivery of services for 
students with disabilities. 
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RECOMMENDATSONS 

FROM THE 
TASK FORCE ON THE 
EDUCATION OF STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 
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Improve the quality and frequency of communication be- 
tween regular and special educators through such practices 
as teaching teams, common planning periods, access to 
technology, and co-teaching. 



Provide resources for comprehensive staff development 
opportunities for all school staff working with students with 
disabilities. 



Provide staff development in consensus decision making; 
working with parents; accessing community resources; work 
ing with professionals from community and social service 
agencies; working in a team environment; addressing multi- 
dimensional learning for each child; making modifications to 
curricula, instructional strategies, and assessment; using 
instructional technology and assistive devices in the class 
room; creating peer social support systems; implementing 
continuous progress classrooms; managing behavior prob- 
lems efficiently; and meeting legal and ethical standards. 



Expect continuous, career-long professional growth and 
improvement from all educators. 



Provide a variety of delivery mechanu^ms for staff develop 
ment such as peer observations, team visits to exemplary 
campus programs, time within the school day dedicated to 
team discussion and planning, self-evaluation, or reflection 
on current practices. 



Increase joint staff development activities for regular and 
special educators while also providing staff development in 
the unique needs of various disability areas. 



Evaluate inservice programs for educators and hold the 
programs accountable for achieving desired results. 



Develop incentives to attract more teachers to become certi- 
fied in identified shortage areas related to students with 
disabilities. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

FROM THE 
TASK FORCE ON THE 
EDUCATION OF STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 
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Collaborate with preservice and inservice programs to edu- 
cate teachers tor new roles, such as team members, consult- 
ing teachers, members of transition planning teams, working 
with interpreters, or supervisors of instructional aides, which 
support educating increasing numbers of students with dis- 
abilities within the regular classroom. 



Require the curriculum of preservice preparation programs to 
include knowledge and skills all educators need to work with 
most students with disabilities 



Collaborate with institutions of higher education to increase 
opportunities for student teaching to occur in settings where 
the preservice teachers learn to work with students with dis- 
abilities in a supportive environment. 



Extend preparation programs to enable all preservice teach- 
ers to experience more classroom application of their formal 
instruction in meeting the needs of students with disabilities. 
One avenue for this extension would be an internship year to 
replace student teaching. 



Assess preservice programs on the basis of the perfor- 
mances of their students; expect programs to improve over 
time; and base continued program approval on the perfor- 
mances of their graduates. 



ORGANIZATION 



Implement organizational, staffing, and budgeting practices 
that support an integrated delivery of services by regular and 
special education. 



Remove organizational barriers which prevent students 
with disabilities from being educated with their nondisabled 
peers. Do not establish barriers that would prevent students 
with specific disabilities from learning in settings with other 
students with similar disabilities. 



Educate all students with disabilities in the neighborhood 
school when the individualized planning process determines 
it to be the appropriate setting for the delivery of needed ser- 
vices. Maintain choices in educational settings for students 
with specific disabilities at different points in their growth and 
development based upon their unique and individual needs. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

FROM THE 
TASK FORCE ON THE 
EDUCATION OF STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 



Emphasize the shared responsibility of all educators for edu- 
cating students with disabilities through the campus decision 
making process. 



Integrate comprehensive and appropriate information on 
the progress and achievement of students with disabilities 
into state and local accountability systems for districts and 



Implement greater flexibility in scheduling so that teachers 
are able to plan and teach as colleagues to better meet the 
needs of all students. 



Cooperate with other agencies to secure better post-second- 
ary social, educational, ? i community services for students 
with disabilities. 



Implement organizational and planning practices that ensure 
a smooth transition for students with disabilities when mov- 
ing from one educational setting to another and from school 
to work. 



Seek legislative changes to allow campus flexibility in the 
use of funds. 



Adjust teacher-pupil ratios in classes with mainstreamed 
students requiring significant modifications, giving prionty 
to creating the most effective, equitable educational environ- 
ment for all students. 



Provide state of the art technology to serve the specific 
needs of students and to provide necessary instructional 
and administrative supports for teachers and other staff. 



FAMILY AND COMMUNITY 



Support the intellectual,academic, linguistic, social, emotion- 
al and physical growth of all students by promoting high quali 
ty community services for students and their families. 



Provide accessible communication and facilities for all stu- 
dents to participate fully in the life of the school and work 
with community organizations to provide such access to 
community services. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

FROM THE 
TASK FORCE ON THE 
EDUCATION OF STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 
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Work with schools to integrate all students with disabilities 
into volunteer activities and community events to establish 
a participation pattern for later life. 



Support schools, as they plan for the transition of students 
with disabilities from school to work, with job placements. 



Provide expanded access for students with disabilities to 
training, recreational, and employment opportunities through 
current and emergent technologies. 



Provide accessible post-secondary education and training op- 
portunities that have been designed to meet local community 
needs. 



Provide accurate information to parents regarding the ser- 
vices available in the school, as well as any school-related 
program evaluation information, that will enable them to 
participate more fully in the decision making for their student. 



Coordinate the transition planning activities to more fully 
Involve all relevant parties as early as possible in the process. 



Work with area businesses to identify the skills needed in 
that job market, as well as the accommodations that could 
be made in jobs, to increase the employment of students 
with disabilities. 



Serve as a link between students with disabilities, their fami- 
lies, and the community services available to them. 



Provide information and training for students with disabilities, 
their families, and others in the community regarding legal 
rights and responsibilities in the education of students with 
disabilities. 



Provide training opportunities for the parents of students 
using various communication systems so that the students' 
skills can be reinforced continually. 
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COMPLIANCE STATEMENT 
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